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CORINTH IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 


Tue theory recently advanced by Dr. Walter Leaf!, that 
Corinth was not inhabited in Mycenaean times but existed 
merely as a geographical name designating Acrocorinth, has met 
with a speedy refutation. Dr. Leaf, arguing in 1914 that no 
Mycenaean settlement at Corinth was yet known and confi- 
dently prophesying that none would ever be found, ventured 
to identify the Homeric Ephyra with an entirely hypothetical 
site on a more or less hypothetical river in Sicyonian territory. 
Recent exploration in the Corinthia, however, has led to the 
discovery, not of one possible Ephyra, but of a really embarrass- 
ing number of claimants to the title. In order to present the 
prehistoric status of Corinth in its right light and to correct 
certain mis-statements which have been made, a brief account of 
the archaeologically established facts is here offered. On the 
accompanying map (Fig. 1)? each site has been indicated by a 
number corresponding to that given it below. The following 
are the prehistoric sites now known in the vicinity of Corinth: 

1. At Old Corinth in 1896 on the low hill to the southeast of 
the square of the modern village a group of rock-cut tombs was 
discovered* containing twenty-one vases of a rather primitive 
type of polished and glazed ware belonging to the Early Helladic 
Period.*| Farther to the west the hill on which stands the temple 
of Apollo consists in part of prehistoric deposit, some of it still 
lying in its stratified sequence. Both to the north and south of 
the temple potsherds have been found, including considerable 
quantities of neolithic as well as Early and Middle Helladic wares. 
Likewise in the eastern part of the agora in 1915 a pocket filled 
with sherds of glazed ware (Early Helladic) was excavated. 
Thus it is clear that already from remote prehistoric times a set- 
tlement surrounded the hollow in which flowed the spring that, as 

1Homer and History, pp. 209 ff.; Cl. R. XXXII, 1918, p. 87. 

? The map is based on the British Admiralty chart. For help in its preparation 
I am much indebted to Dr. A. K. Orlandos of the Greek Ministry of Education, 
and to Mr. O. J. Teegen of the School of Architecture, Harvard University. 

3A. J. A. 1897, pp. 313-332. 

‘ For the classification of the pottery see p. 5 below. 
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CORINTH IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 3 


Peirene, was destined to become the centre of classical Corinth. 
It is a noteworthy fact that no Mycenaean pottery—or at any 
rate only an insignificant number of sherds—has yet come to light 
at this site; but it should be observed that there has as yet been 
almost no investigation of the prehistoric deposit, and when the 
north side of the temple-hill is excavated, where the early strati- 
fication seems to be best preserved, it is by no means unlikely 
that Mycenaean remains will be found. Not much can be ex- 
pected, however, for before the temple was built the top of the 
hill appears to have been irregularly shaved off, as a result of 
which in many places Greek deposit now rests directly on that of 
the Early Helladic Period. A more thorough cutting down of the 
hill occurred in the Roman period and, in consequence, to the 
north of the temple immediately below the bed of the Roman 
pavement we come upon Middle Helladic or even Early Helladic 
débris. It is to be hoped nevertheless that at some point the 
upper layer of the prehistoric stratum may be found undisturbed 
and there seems good reason to believe that it will demonstrate, 
just as proved to be the case at Troy, unbroken continuity of 
habitation. 

2. About half a mile to the northwest of the temple of Apollo 
a ruined windmill known as “ Mylos Cheliotou” crowns a small 
isolated hill at the edge of the upper plateau overlooking the 
plain to the north. Prehistoric potsherds comprising Early, 
Middle, and Late Helladic wares are scattered about this hill 
and its northern slope. The mound is thickly covered with 
débris showing evidence of continuous occupation from pre- 
historic down to recent times. A line of massive stones, pro- 
jecting slightly above ground and traceable for a considerable 
distance, may belong to a prehistoric wall. Near by in a deep 
ravine to the south is a spring. No excavations have yet been 
made at this site. 

3. Two miles to the west of Old Corinth a high circular cliff 
with flat top, standing conspicuously at the mouth of a deepravine, 
bears the appropriate name “‘ Aetopetra’”’ or Eagle Rock (Fig. 2). 
It commands a splendid view of the fertile plain to the north and 
dominates an old road leading southward through the hills. One 
of the Mycenaean highways conjectured by Steffen' must have 
come down this ravine, passing just below the site. Many pot- 
sherds have been exposed by ploughing on the summit and others 


1 Karten von Mykenat, map. 
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may be gathered on the slope south of the cliff, among which 
Early, Middle, and Late Helladic fabrics are all well represented. 


Figure 2.—AETOPETRA FROM THE NORTH. 


A number of house walls also appear cropping out of the ground. 
Up to the present time there has been no excavation. 

4. Near the shore of the Corinthian Gulf, somewhat more than 
a mile west of Lechaeum, is a slight elevation surmounted by a 
chapel of St. Gerasimus. In the field about the church Early 
Helladic sherds have been picked up in abundance, but no other 
fabrics have yet been observed. This site has not yet been 
excavated. - 

5. On a bluff named “ Korakou,” which juts out close to the 
sea at a point two-thirds of a mile east of Lechaeum and about 
two miles west of New Corinth, there is a low but conspicuous 
mound formed of the débris, etc., of successive prehistoric settle- 
ments (Fig. 3). Dr. Leaf is misinformed in asserting! that this 


Figure 3.—KoraAKov FROM THE WEST. 


1Cl. R. XXXII, 1918, p. 87. 
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site lies in the direction of Sicyon from ancient Corinth, for 
exactly the reverse is true. Korakou is situated about two and 
a half miles northeast of Old Corinth and is one mile more distant 
from Sicyon than is ancient Corinth itself (cf. map, Fig. 1). As 
a result of excavations carried on at this site a clear and undis- 
turbed ceramic sequence has been brought to light, giving the 
basis for a division of the prehistoric period of southeastern 
Greece, subsequent to the Neolithic Age, into three main stages 
which we have designated the Early, Middle, and Late Helladic 
Periods respectively... The Early Helladic Period has as its 
characteristic pottery the fabrics hitherto known chiefly as 
‘“‘urfirnis’’ wares; the Middle Helladic Period is distinguished by 
the use of Minyan and Mattpainted wares; and in the Late Hella- 


Figure 4.—ARAPIZA FROM THE NORTH. 


dic Period Mycenaean pottery is predominant. An important 
result of these excavations is the demonstration that the Mycen- 
aean pottery of the mainland is a direct development of Minyan 
ware under progressively increasing Minoan influence. A full 
account of these excavations has been prepared for publication 
by the writer and will appear shortly. 

6. A small prehistoric site has been discovered about a mile 
and a half east of Old Corinth at the north end of a ridge called 
“‘ Arapiza”’ which lies just west of the carriage road from New 
Corinth to Argos (Fig. 4). Early and Middle Helladic sherds 
occur here. and some Mycenaean ware has also been found. 
Arapiza is a small mound and probably not very important, but, 
standing near the chief line of communication between the Isth- 


1 This classification is briefly explained by Wace and Blegen, in B. S. A. 
XXII, pp. 175 ff. 
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mus and the Argolid, and affording a wide view of the Corinthian 
plain, it may mark the site of a military post. No excavations 
have yet been undertaken. 

7. Half a mile directly north of the village of Examilia is a 
circular flat-topped elevation known as “ Yiriza” which, rising 


| 


Figure 5.—YIRIZA FROM THE East. 


steeply on all sides, forms a prominent feature of the landscape as 
viewed from the north (Fig. 5). Trial pits dug here in 1916 
show that this site was occupied by a flourishing settlement 
throughout the Early Helladic Period, but no trace of subsequent 
habitation appeared. 

8. A few hundred yards east of Yiriza and just above the road 
which leads from Examilia to New Corinth is an extensive pre- 


Figure 6.—GonIA FROM THE NORTHEAST. 
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historic site (Fig. 6). It occupies a fairly broad but irregular 
ridge called ‘‘Gonia”’ which falls off steeply on all sides except for 
a short distance on the west where the slope is more gradual. A 
number of pits opened in 1916 yielded potsherds representing 
Neolithic, Early, Middle, and Late Helladic wares. 

9. Traces of prehistoric occupation may be seen about one 
mile east of Examilia along the road to Cenchreae on a hill called 
“‘Perdikaria”’ with a precipitous northern edge. On one of the 
lower slopes stands a section of terrace wall built of huge stones 
in Cyclopean style (Fig. 7). This wall was observed in 1906 and 


Figure 7.—CycLtopeaN WALL AT PERDIKARIA. 


a few Mycenaean potsherds were picked up. Minyan ware has 
also been found, as well as glazed ware of the Early Helladic 
Period, and a large quantity of obsidian. Perdikaria offers an 
admirable location for a settlement, controlling the road from 
Cenchreae and giving an extensive view toward the Saronic as 
well as the Corinthian Gulf. No digging has yet been attempted. 

10. On the hill just above the northeast mole of the harbor of 
Cenchreae a few Early Helladic sherds have been found. This 
site bears evidence of Greek, Roman, and Byzantine occupation 
as a result of which neither the extent nor the duration of the 
prehistoric establishment can be determined without excavation. 
The situation is, however, a highly favorable:one and it can 
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hardly be doubted that an important prehistoric settlement 
dominated the harbor of Cenchreae. 

11. There is a prehistoric site at the Isthmus on the hill above 
the ruins of the stadium’, but the cuttings in the rock described 
by Monceaux appear to date from occupation of the site in the 
early classical period. The prehistoric remains found here are 
up to the present time limited to a scanty number of sherds of 
Early Helladic ware. 


Additional sites may yet be discovered by a more systematic 
exploration, and our knowledge of the prehistoric period will 
naturally be much enlarged when the sites already found are 
excavated; but the eleven settlements now known in the limited 
district about Corinth form a sufficiently striking commentary 
on the importance and the prosperity of the Isthmian region 
throughout the whole Bronze Age. Two of these settlements 
were inhabited in the Neolithic Period. All eleven appear to 
have flourished in the Early Helladic Period; seven were certainly 
occupied in the Middle Helladic Period; and six at least con- 
tinued to exist until Late Helladic civilization was blotted out by 
the Dorian invasion. Two of the sites occupied in the Early 
Helladic Period and subsequently abandoned are very small and 
unimportant. Excavations -will probably show that all the 
remaining settlements maintained their existence in the Middle 
and Late Helladic Periods. 

The prosperity of this region was no doubt largely due to com- 
merce. The results of the excavations at Korakou compared 
with finds from other points in the Aegean area make it clear 
that in the Early, Middle, and Late Helladic Periods alike, Cor- 
inth was consistently a centre of trade. There was at all times 
close communication with the Aegean and there were always very 
definite connections with Boeotia and Phocis to the north. In 
fact, Corinth seems to have been especially important as an 
intermediate station on a great trade route from the south to the 
north,—a route leading from the Argolid, from the Aegean, and 
even from Crete to the Isthmus and thence across the Corinthian 
Gulf to Thisbe whence it proceeded overland to Thebes and 
Orchomenos. The sea route was no doubt safer and certainly 
far easier than the difficult overland trail through the rugged 
passes of Mt. Geraneion. Relations with the west are also 


1 Monceaux, Gazette Archéologique, X, 1885, pp. 402-406. 
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evident and grow progressively stronger toward the end of the 
Bronze Age. Dr. Leaf is surely understating the case when he 
refers! disparagingly to the “trifling coasting traffic of the Gulf 
and the Four Islands at the mouth of it.”” We need only remind 
him that Greek Corinth had grown famous for her wealth and 
prosperity—dependent on just that traffic—long before she sent 
colonies to the far west in Sicily. So, too, in Mycenaean days 
the traffic up and down the Gulf of Corinth must certainly 
have been considerable and very profitable. 

It is hardly necessary to explain here that this traffic was not 
carried on by large ships which require deep and spacious harbors 
with elaborately constructed quays. It was carried on by small 
and readily-handled sailing barks which could easily be drawn up 
on any sloping sandy beach. Just such a curving beach exists 
today at the foot of the mound of Korakou and one may often 
see the fishermen of modern Greece beach their Homeric-looking 
craft on those very sands. No traces of considerable harbor- 
works of the prehistoric period have yet been found at any point 
in Greece; and this in spite of the fact that all fresh discoveries 
have regularly tended to emphasize more and more the importance 
and the extent of prehistoric trade relations. Artificially con- 
structed harbors were not essential to the commercial success of 
Mycenaean navigators; and we need no excavated port at Lech- 
aeum to explain the prosperity of the Mycenaean settlement at 
Korakou. 

Dr. Leaf, quoting from Philippson, paints the climatic condi- 
tions of Corinth in extremely dark colors.2, To one who has lived 
there for months at a time and in all seasons of the year the picture 
is much distorted and exaggerated. Gales do indeed occur at 
intervals and the dust is sometimes distressing, but no more so 
than at a score of other places in Greece. On the other hand the 
regular sea breeze from the Gulf is highly beneficial in cooling 
the atmosphere in summer and makes many a hot day at Corinth 
endurable or even pleasant while Athens is sweltering in a calm. 
We may be perfectly sure that the climatic conditions of Corinth 
compared favorably with those of other places in the Atreid 
realm and did not discourage settlement about the Isthmus. 

Again, in his estimate of the quality of the soil at Corinth, Dr. 
Leaf is no more fortunate in his quotation from the same German 


1 Homer and History, p. 212. 
2 Homer and History, p. 210. 
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authority. Indeed when he goes so far as to maintain! “there 
can be no better type of barrenness and desolation,” no one 
familiar with Corinth can refrain from a smile of incredulity. 
It must be borne in mind that the plain between Corinth and 
Sicyon, famous in antiquity, and in modern times as well, for its 
richness and fertility, has the shape of an irregular crescent with a 
length of a dozen miles and a breadth of two to three. Corinth 
stands at the eastern, Sicyon at the western end, each roughly 
equidistant from the sea. Down through the middle of this 
productive plain, dividing it into two approximately equal parts, 
runs the Nemea River which in its deeply cut bed marks a natural 
boundary.2. The territory to the east of this river belonged 
throughout historical times to Corinth; that to the west was 
Sicyonian. Each city thus possessed an equal share of the land 
which had become proverbial for its value. There is no evidence 
whatever to indicate that the boundary was different in prehistoric 
times. Dr. Leaf, however, apparently seizes the whole of the 
plain up to Lechaeum and the very gates of Corinth and confers 
it allon Sicyon. This is certainly improbable in the extreme and 
cannot be accepted for a moment. If an unequal division of the 
plain must be made it would seem, up to the present time at 
least, that Corinth with her numerous settlements was entitled 
to claim the major portion rather than Sicyon, where only one 
prehistoric site is yet known. This latter (Fig. 8) is a small site 
at the extreme end of the promontory jutting out to the east 
from the plateau on which stands the village of Vasiliko. It is 
numbered 12 on the map (Fig. 1). 

But even though we understand Dr. Leaf’s condemnation as 
being directed merely against the remnant of the territory still 
conceded to prehistoric Corinth, it is yet far from corresponding 
with the facts. The steep sides of Acrocorinth are, it must be 
admitted, both arid and stony, and here, it is true, “the wan blos- 
soms of the asphodel’’ flourish abundantly in the springtime. 
But down below on the upper and lower plateau the soil, which is 
not excessively stony, is not below the average in productivity. 

1 Op. cit. p. 211. 

2 Two and one-half miles east of the Nemea River another stream, the Longo- 
potamos, runs through the plain from south to north. It also has a deeply 
cut bed and would form a good natural boundary. The Nemea River is, 
however, the traditional frontier between Corinthia and Sicyonia (cf. Strabo, 
VIII, 6, 25). It does not affect the argument of this paper, whichever of the 
two be taken as the boundary. 
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In and about Old Corinth there are no less than a dozen springs! 
and market gardening is carried on as a very profitable enterprise. 
The fields about and below Old Corinth can be relied upon to 
produce good crops of wheat. On the upland rising toward Acro- 
corinth barley—and at present tobacco—is grown with success. 
The best land of all—on the lower plateau—is planted with cur- 
rant vines which, until attacked by the phylloxera, yielded a 


FicurE 8.—PREHISTORIC SITE NEAR VASILIKO (Sicyon). 


regular and abundant harvest. According to statistics kindly 
furnished me by the president of the community of Old Corinth, 
the crop raised in 1918 in this small portion of the Corinthia 
amounted, apart from the usual abundance of asphodel, to the 


1 The most important of these springs are the following: (1) One-half mile 
east of the village is a good spring called “Kakavi.’”’ (2) One-quarter mile 
south of the temple of Apollo, issuing from the base of Acrocorinth, is the 
spring of “Hadji Mustapha” from which we get our drinking water. (3) At 
the eastern edge of the village is a copious spring called ‘Murat Aga.” (4) 
About 200 yards farther west is a nameless spring beside a ruined mosque 
just below the carriage road. (5) In the centre of the village Peirene issues in 
three outlets: ‘“Palukovrysi” in the plane-tree square, and the “Tsimpidi” 
and ‘‘Kachros” fountains some distance below. (6) By the paved road 
winding down the steep bluff directly north of the village is a fountain of which 
I do not know the name. (7) About 150 yards west of this fountain are the 
Baths of Aphrodite with a copious flow of water. (8) North of the quarter 
known as “ Kutchuk Machala, ” and about 400 yards northwest of the temple 
of Apollo, is a spring which waters a large market garden. (9) One-half mile 
southwest of the temple, at ‘‘Anaploga,”’ is a good spring. (10) A half mile 
west of the chapel of Hagia Paraskeve is a fountain called ‘ Kokkinovrysi.”’ 
(11) In a deep ravine south of the prehistoric site at ‘‘Cheliotomylos”’ (ef. p. 
3 above) is a spring with a considerable amount of water. (12) Between 
“Cheliotomylos” and the Baths of Aphrodite, in a distance of rather more 
than half a mile, there are at least four separate springs which are used to 
irrigate flourishing market gardens. 
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following totals: wheat and barley (almost evenly divided) 
600 tons; hay 700 tons;' dried currants 300 tons; tobacco 110,000 
pounds; cheese 300,000 pounds; wine 50,000 gallons; olive oil 
20,000 gallons. The yield of grain was exceptionally good that 
year but on the other hand the planting was very light—not 
much more than one-half the normal amount—owing to the 
shortage of seed. 

Farther to the east in the neighborhood of Examilia the situa- 
tion is the same. There are numerous springs and market 
gardens, one of which is noted for its orange groves and fruit trees. 
The lowland returns a good yield of currants, grapes, and wheat, 
while the upland and the hills ascending to the back of the 
Isthmus as well as the latter itself give a large return of barley.” 
And finally the higher hills including Acrocorinth, Mt. Oneion, 
and the Geraneian range of Perachora provide excellent grazing 
ground for large herds of sheep and goats in consequence of which 
the manufacture of cheese is an important industry. 

The Corinthia today maintains ten or a dozen villages with a 
rural population, not including New Corinth, of considerably 
more than 10,000. These villages are not only independently 
self-supporting in the matter of food supplies, but produce 
annually and market in New Corinth a fair amount of grain, 
large quantities of cheese, wine, and tobacco, and an average of 
25,000,000 Venetian pounds of dried currants. A market of 
such proportions would seem in large part to justify the existence 
of the town of New Corinth. Dr. Leaf may attempt to discount 
the currant crop on the ground that the currant vine, being a 
Venetian importation, was unknown in prehistoric times; but 
one must not overlook the fact that the currant vineyards occupy 
the most productive land in the Corinthian district which was 
fully as fertile in antiquity as it is today. We may therefore 
safely conclude that Corinth in the prehistoric period, far from 
being a ‘type of barrenness and desolation,” was, with its many 
springs and its desirable land, a highly attractive region for set- 
tlers, well able to sustain a considerable population. 

Dr. Leaf’s theory of the non-existence of Corinth in the Mycen- 


1 Hay in the Peloponnesus usually means barley which is cut green. 

? Estimated total for 1918: 425 tons barley and 210 tons wheat. 

The figure is taken from Inglezi’s ‘Odyyés The Venetian 
pound, which is regularly used in the currant trade, is slightly heavier than the 
English pound. 
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aean Period, as well as his conclusions based thereon, must ac- 
cordingly be revised. Corinth was an important and flourishing 
region throughout. the Bronze Age. Its geographical position 
made it a distributing centre of trade—a station of consequence 
on a great trade route from south to north. It included an 
attractive agricultural district by no means inferior to that of the 
Argolid in quality. The large number of inhabited sites makes it 
certain that the Mycenaean spirit of enterprise did not fail to 
exploit these natural advantages. The aggressive race of which 
Agamemnon was the head was not deterred by climatic conditions, 
nor even by the fear of disastrous earthquakes, from establishing 
itself firmly about the Isthmus. Indeed it may be more than a 
shrewd surmise that the King of men himself derived a consider- 
able part of his royal income from the Isthmian trade. In con- 
clusion, therefore, we are amply justified in taking Dr. Leaf at 
his word,! and expecting him to admit that he has used a faulty 
block as the corner stone of his theory. 
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TWO HEADS OF NEGRESSES 


REPRESENTATIONS of negroes in Greek art both in sculpture’ 
and in painting are by no means rare, ranging as they do from 
life-size figures to heads on the fractional currency of various 
cities.2 Their ugliness seems to have appealed alike to sculptor, 
engraver, and painter, and their prophylactic’ quality to the 
populace throughout the Mediterranean. This, and the univer- 
sal popularity of the myth of Lamia, would lead one to expect 
a similar abundance of representations of negresses in the arts 
and crafts of the Ancients, yet in point of fact only very few 
have come to light. I have not been able to find more than 
three records of a negress’ head modelled in the round and two 
negresses on Greek vase-paintings. 

Of the first, one is recorded by E. V. Stern in Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
VII, 1904, p. 201, where he describes an incomplete terracotta 
head of a negress with black glaze found at Olbia. In the same 
paper* he deals with a bronze vessel made in the form of the bust 
of a young girl whom he describes as a negress. A glance at the 
illustrations (op. cit. pp. 197 ff., 3 figs.) can, however, only lead 
one to the conclusion that such a head, such a profile, and such 
hair—conventionalised though it be—cannot be intended to 
represent a young negress. The face is essentially Slavonic in 
character and might belong to a Russian peasant girl of the pres- 
ent day. The two other negress heads are more fully described 
(Bull. d. Ist. 1866, p. 236 and 1872, p. 83, No. 36), the former 
being a vase excavated in Etruria modelled in the shape of two 
Janiform heads—the one a realistic head of a negro girl painted 
black, the. other a head of a Greek girl slightly archaic in 
style and pale in colour. Above both heads is the inscription 

1 Reinach, Rép. Sculpt. Index, ‘ Négres,’ ‘Esclaves.’ 

2 British Museum Catalogue, Italy, Etruria, p. 15, Nos. 17-21: Central 
Greece, Delphi, p. 25, Nos. 6-9, pl. IV: Troas, etc., Lesbos, p. 153, Nos. 42-45, 
pl. XXX, 19. 

* The prophylactic quality of negroes has been discussed by A. J. B. Wace, 
B.S.A. X, 1903-1904, pp. 107 ff. 

4Summary in A.J.A. IX, 1905, p. 215. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 14 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXIV (1920), No. 1. 
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HOP AISKALOSNAI. The latter vase was excavated at the 
Certosa near Bologna, and is a rhyton of Janiform shape again 
with the contrasted heads of a Greek girl and of an “ Ethiopian 
woman.” 

The vase paintings have both been published by M. Mayer, 
‘Noch einmal Lamia’ (Ath. Mitt. XVI, 
1891, p. 300 ff. and pl. IX). Of these 
only the “Lamia” vase in the National 
Museum at Athens is of importance'; 
and this, according to Mayer, is a 
portrayal, or rather a free adaptation 
of a scene from a contemporary’ satyric 
comedy. 

Mythology tells us of Lamia, a 
daughter of the royal house of Libya, 
the black princess of whom Zeus was 
enamoured and whom Hera in her 
jealousy first caused to devour her own 
children and then, turning her intoa hid- 
eous creature, made her live by devour- 
ing the children of others. Folk-lore 
popularized her even more, and to the 
childhood of Greece she was the Bogey 
who ate up naughty children; while 
the modern Greeks’ still tell of her as a 
a sea-monster* who eats up the sun’s OENOCHOE. 
rays and causes eclipses. The popular 
satyric’ comedies seem to have represented her as an evil daimon 
of negroid appearance who was justly tormented by the Satyrs, 


1 The second painting of the negress Lamia (?) is figured in the above men- 
tioned article on p. 306, being taken from a rough and ugly Boeotian vase of 
the fourth century B.c. The coarse and sketchy drawing is not without a 
certain repulsive realism. 

2 On stylistic grounds Mayer assigns the vase—a lecythus, H. 0.315 m., 
B. F. on white ground—to the first half or middle of the fifth century. The 
painting shows a nude negress of hideous appearance bound to a palm-tree 
and tormented by Satyrs. 

3 Roscher, Lexikon, s. v. ‘Lamia,’ II, 1821. 

‘ The ancient myths call her the mother of Scylla, which explains her posi- 
tion as a sea-monster. Roscher, loc. cit. 

5 Daremberg Saglio, s. v. ‘Lamia,’ p. 908. Cf. references to her, Aristoph, 
Vesp. 1177, etc. 
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the followers of the good god Dionysus; and, though the 
comedies are lost to us, Mayer is probably right in recogniz- 
ing such a scene on the lecythus of the Athenian National 
Museum. 

The rarity of negress types has lead me to the conclusion that 


Figure 2.—Mate Heap From OENOCHOE. 


it may be worth describing two representations of negresses— 
hitherto unpublished—in my possession. 

1. Oenochoé (Figs. 1, 2, 3); H. 7.1”; the body is the natural 
terracotta colour and modelled to represent two heads back to 
back,! the one a male head (Fig. 2) with thin finely shaped nose, 
protruding beard and long moustaches; the other a hideous head 

‘In addition to the Janiform heads—negresses and Greek girls—cited 
above, compare a vase of similar style and period to ours in the British Mu- 


seum, E. 786 (Guide Grk. and Ro. Antiq. 1908, fig. 93), a fifth century rhyton 
with heads of a satyr and a maenad. 


I 
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of a negress (Fig. 3) with high cheek-bones, broad flat nose, large 
mouth with very thick lips between which appears a row of big 
teeth; she seems to wear a thick close-fitting cap which merges at 
the sides into the hair of the male head. The footislongand thick; 
the neck thick and crowned by a trefoil lip. The black colour 


Figure 3.—Heap or NEGRESS FROM OENOCHOE. 


remains around the foot, on the neck, and on the handle. Traces 
of red painting remain around the neck—below the black band— 
on the throat of the male head below his beard, and on his lower 
lip. Traces of black remain on his moustache and on the nose 
of the negress. 

Though its provenance is unknown to me the fabric of this 
oenochoé leads one to suppose that it is Attic, and from the style 
of the male head it must be placed in the first half of the fifth 
century B.c. Nor does the presence of the negress’ head quarrel 
3 


‘ 
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with this dating, for representations of negroes were made at 
Athens as early as 500 B.c.! 

It is the characteristic of many Janiform representations to 
portray either the two contrasting aspects of a single being, as in 
the case of Dionysus bearded and beardless on coins of Tenedos,? 
or of Boreas with dark face and light face on the R. F. vase pub- 
lished by Stephani*; or such representations may portray two 
contrasting beings welded—often humourously—into one. Our 
vase obviously belongs to the latter class; the male head is 
clearly a fine example of the bearded Dionysus, the kindliest and 
most genial of the gods; and what better contrast to him could 
be found than the children’s Bogey, the hideous big-toothed* 
negress Lamia, whom we have already seen in the popular satyric 
comedies punished by the followers of Dionysus himself? Since 
there was an African Dionysus, son of Ammon,° worshipped at 
least as early as the fifth century B.c., this combination of the 
African monster Lamia with Dionysus is particularly apt. 

2. Grey banded agate carved in the round (Fig. 4); Ht. 
1.25”, representing three negroid busts back to back. The black 
portion of the stone is reserved for the head of a negress whose 
features, though true to life, are not exaggerated; a white band 
in the stone—shaped like an elongated horseshoe—is cleverly 
adapted to form the edging of a veil, carved in a grey section of 
the stone, draped over her head and across her chest. The 
second head is that of a middle-aged negro; he has tightly curling 


1 Cf. the fine vase in the shape of a negro’s head published in ’E@. ’Apx. 
1894, pp. 127 ff., pl. 6. For other vases of similar shape compare B. M. Vases 
IV, G. 155, oenochoé from Cephalus in Cos; and G. 156, askos from Capua. 
Perhaps the most striking of all Greek pictures of negroes is to be found on the 
Bousiris vase, Ionian, sixth century B.c., Furtwingler-Reichhold Vasenmalerei, 
pl. 51; vol. I, p. 255. 

2B. M. C., Troas, ete., pl. XVII; ef. also Roscher, s.v. ‘Janus,’ II, p. 54, 
who regards the heads not as male and female but as the two types of Dionysus. 
These coins are, however, a much discussed subject, Wroth regarding them as 
rather depicting two contrasting beings, male and female, Zeus and Hera 
(Wroth Introd. B. M. C. Troas, p. xlviii) welded into one. 

3 Ann. d. Ist. XXXII, pl. L. M., p. 332, also Roscher, s.v. ‘Boreas,’ I, p. 809. 

4 Mayer in the paper cited above (Ath. Mitt. XVI, 1891) draws attention to 
the big teeth of Lamia, the devourer of children, as depicted on the lecythus 
in Athens. 

5 A. B. Cook, Zeus. I, p. 373 ff.; ef. a Janiform marble bust in the Vatican 
with heads of bearded, horned Ammon and bearded, wreathed Dionysus, after 
a fifth century original, Amelung, Sculpt. Vatic. I, p. 657, No. 523, pl. 70. 
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hair and beard, the latter close cropped, and a thin moustache. 
The third head portrays a negro youth, beardless and with hair 
like that of the older man. The eyes of all three heads have 
semi-lunar drilled pupils. Eye-lids and brows are well marked. 


Figure 4.—TricepHALic AGATE: A, THE Mate Heaps; B, HeAD or NEGRESS 
(ENLARGED); C, BEARDED MALE HEAD AND NEGREsS. 


A small vertical shaft has been drilled down the centre of the 
agate. There is a small chip over the left eye of the negro youth. 
Purchased in Alexandria. 

Two explanations occur to one of the purpose which this agate 
may have served; either it may be the handle of the lid of some 
agate casket or vase, such as the Tazza Farnese; or it may have 
been the head of a small sceptre. Figure 5 shows a Roman small 
bronze coin of the first century of our era (Cohen, VIII, p. 272, 
53, wrongly described as “ Aelius?’’) with a bust—probably that 
of Augustus—mounted upon a short sceptre, and it is conceivable 
that our stone may have served a similar purpose.! 

Ancient gems carved in the round are of comparatively rare 
occurrence. According to Furtwangler? they were first pro- 
duced in the Hellenistic age and were already popular under the 

1 Cf. the sceptre of agate from Curium in Cyprus; Cesnola Cyprus, p. 309, 
fig. 

2 Antike Gemmen, III, pp. 335 ff. and p. 458. 
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Ptolemies. With the exception of a small figure of Aphrodite 
wrought in chalcedony the few examples that he mentions are 
all portraits belonging to the first and second centuries of our era. 
But Pliny (XXXVII, 8, 108)! describes a large statue carved 
in topaz of Arsinoe, wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus who reigned 
285-246 B.c. 

I cannot find any record of a gem comparable to the one here 
published, which appears to be unique both in its form and in its 
subject of negro portraiture. In 
seeking to assign a date to such 
a thing one must be guided 
more by the work of gem-en- 
gravers than by that of sculp- 
tors, and one naturally turns for 
reference to the big cameos pro-. 
Ficure 5.—Roman Bronze Coin. duced, as our agate probably 

was, by Alexandrian artists of 

the Ptolemaic and Roman periods and copied by the Romans 
who were fascinated by such gorgeous works of art. Moreover, 
a comparison of the technique employed in carving the eyes 
will be one of our surest guides to dating. The eyes on our 
stone have pupils which are rendered as semi-lunar sinkings 
which, in the two male heads especially, give the effect of an 
upward glance. An early Ptolemaic cameo, a sard in Vienna,? 
with the conjoined busts of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe 
II, has the lower half of both iris and pupil marked by an en- 
graved semi-circular line which gives the eyes an upward glance; 
while another of Ptolemy Soter* has drilled pupils, but circular 
in shape, which give a staring appearance. It is only when we 
come to the first century of our era that we find on a cameo eyes 
carved with the pupils rendered as semi-lunar sinkings, and these 
appear on a large sard (18 x 26 cm.) in the Hague Collection,‘ 
1In XXXVII, 8, 118, he also describes a statue of Nero made of jasper. 

? Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, I, pl. LIII, 1; II, p. 250; III, pp. 155 ff. 
and Delbrueck, Antike Portrdts, pl. 58, 15. The latter points out, p. LII, 
note 1, that a plastic rendering of iris and pupil is the rule on gems even of 
early date. 

3 Furtwiingler, loc. cit. I, pl. LIX, 3; II, p. 266. 

4 Furtwangler loc. cit, I, pl. LX VI, 1; II, p. 304; Claudius triumphant to 
right in a car accompanied by Messalina (or Agrippina?), Britannicus, and 
Octavia; the emperor as Jupiter, his consort as Ceres: a Victory flies to 
crown them: the car is drawn by two centaurs of whom the foremost carries 
a trophy and shield and tramples on two crouching captives. The work is 
somewhat coarse but striking. 
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one which, if it is of Roman work, is certainly inspired by 
Alexandrian art. This modelling of the eyes is particularly clear 
on the heads of Claudius, of Victory, who flies to crown him, and 
of the two centaurs who are harnessed to the triumphal car. 
The portrait of Claudius himself and the coiffure of his daughter 
Octavia fix the date of this large cameo, which must belong to 
that emperor’s reign. 

On this analogy, then, I am inclined to place our agate between 
50 B.c. and 50 a.p., accounting for its artistic superiority by the 
supposition that it is the work of an Alexandrian Greek who was 
a master of his craft, and bearing in mind the fact that a tech- 
nique which appeared at Rome about 40 a.p. may have been in 
vogue at Alexandria nearly a century before. The heads are 
distinguished from other representations of negro heads—with 
the exception of the fine bronze head in the British Museum*— 
by their freedom from caricature and their serious treatment. 
Consequently this gem can scarcely be a prophylactic, since for 
such a purpose an ugly thing derives additional merit by added 
ugliness. Moreover the negress with her graceful veil, reminis- 
cent of the veil on the coins of Arsinoe and of Berenice,” has 
almost a queenly appearance. 

I am indebted to Mr. A. B. Cook’ for the suggestion that 
conceivably some negro princeling had the gem carved by a 
Greek artist as a representation of himself and his family. If we 
carry this hypothesis a step farther a possible explanation sug- 
gests itself. It has already been pointed out that the most 
important of the three heads—the one to which the artist has 
devoted the greatest care and for which he has selected the best 
part of the stone—is that of the negress. Is she a negro queen 
whom the artist has modelled upon the great queens—dead but 
deified and still worshipped—Arsinoe and Berenice of Egypt? 
Is she, in fact, the Queen of Meroé accompanied by her consort 
and her son? 

Until recently our information about Meroitic rulers was 
scanty, gleaned from scattered references in the classics. The 


1 This head—No. 268—is described B. M. Guide Grk. and Rom. Antiq. 1908, 
p. 154, as “portrait head of an African.” He is not a pure negro but rather a 
Libyan with slight negroid characteristics. 

2 B. M. C. Ptolemies, pls. VIII, XIII. 

*I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Mr. Cook for much 
valuable information and assistance. 
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indigenous population of the country was largely negroid,' and 
upon this population was imposed in the reign of Psammetichus I 
a ruling caste of Egyptian warriors. Herodotus (II, 29-30) tells 
a story in which he emphasizes the point that these mutinous 
soldiers migrated to Meroé with the purpose of finding wives 
among the natives as well as of settling in the country: Tap dé 
ria Néyerar deiEavra 76 aldoiov eiretv, Gv rovTo 
évOaidra xai réxva kai yuvaixas. The classical authors give us the 
names of three rulers of the country: Ergamenes,? king of 
Meroé, who was brought up in the court of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (Diodorus, III, 6); Candace, queen of Meroé, who in 
22 s.c. invaded Egypt, and against whom Augustus sent a 
punitive expedition under Petronius; Candace, queen of Meroé 
at the time when Nero sent a mission to discover the source of 
the Nile (Strabo, XVII, 1, 54: Dion Cass., LIV, 5, 4-6: Pliny, 
H.N., VI, 29, 181-186), probably the same queen* whose eunuch 
was converted to Christianity by Philip (Acts, VIII, 27). Strabo 
tells us that the people of Meroé were governed by a queen (XVI, 
4, 8, 5’ bd yuvackds, bd’ Hv Kal Mepon) and it has 
been presumed that these queens all bore the title of Candace. 

A great advance in our knowledge of this offshoot of Egyptian 
civilization has, however, been made by the discoveries of Pro- 
fessor Garstang in 1910 which are so ably set out in his book 
Meroé, the City of the Ethiopians, and his work confirms and 
amplifies what has been recorded by Dr. Wallis Budge in his 
Egyptian Sudan. 

Various opinions have been expressed‘ as to the prevalance of 
negro blood in the race of the kings and queens of Meroé, but a 
glance at the illustrations of some of these personages’ is sufficient 


1 Erman (transl. Tirard), Life in Ancient Egypt, 1894, p. 501; and Wallis 
Budge, Egyptian Sudan, 1907, U, p. 413. 

2 Ark-Amon on the monuments; Garstang, Meroé the City of the Ethiopians, 
p. 4. 
3 Op. cit. Introd., p. 3. 

4 Garstang himself expresses no opinion as to the negroid characteristics of 
the Meroites, but his co-author, Professor Sayce, believes (op. cit. Introd., 
p. 4) that the monuments prove definitely that the Ethiopians had no negro 
blood in their veins, disagreeing with Dr. Budge, who calls the same monu- 
ments to witness that strong negroid characteristics do appear in the faces and 
figures of many of the kings and queens of Meroé (Egyptian Sudan, I, pp. 407, 
411; II, p. 135). 

+ Budge, op. cit. I, pp. 375, 403, 409; II, pp. 121, 125, 127. 


a 
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to convince one that negroid characteristics are by no means rare. 
Generally speaking these traits are much more marked in the 
women, who often appear as steatopygous negresses dressed in 
Egyptian garb, while the men of the ruling caste are at times 
thick-lipped and woolly-haired, and at times resemble their 
Egyptian ancestors. In this we have surely a strong confirma- 
tion of Herodotus’ pointed story about the mutinous soldiers of 
Psammetichus I. Painted monuments were lacking before 1910, 
but a most important discovery of Garstang’s in the temple of 
Isis at Meroé—a discovery the interest of which seems, in this 
connection to have escaped his notice—once again confirms 
Herodotus. Garstang found two great columnar statues of an 
Ethiopian king and queen,! the former painted red, the latter 
black. 

Meroitic art is an echo of the conventional hieratic art of Egypt 
which regularly paints the flesh of men red and the flesh of women 
pale yellow. Yet here we have the king painted red like any 
male Egyptian, and the queen black like a negress. Her head 
too, which is illustrated in Meroé, pl. XVIII, 3, is, though con- 
ventionalized, clearly that of a negress with high cheek-bones and 
thick lips. 

The question now arises whether it is possible to identify our 
negro queen carved in agate with any Meroitic queen depicted 
on the monuments: and here we may pause to note four points 
about this agate; first, that the heads—and particularly that of 
the queen—are negroid; secondly, that the king is a bearded 
negro; thirdly, that the young “prince” is beardless; and lastly 
the curious shape of the three-headed gem suggesting. some 
triple-headed deity. 

Figure 6 shows the heads of four personages? carved, in the order 
in which they are here printed, on the west wall of the temple of 
the Lion-ged (Temple A) at Naga in the “island of Meroé.” 
Allowing for the difference between Meroitic art—an offshoot of 
late Egyptian—and Greek art of the first centuries before and 
after Christ, it would seem that these four figures may well be 
compared with our gem. 

1 Garstang, Meroé, pl. XVIII, 1, 2, 3, p. 19. The queen is now in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, and Mr. Curle, the Director, informs me that 
she is painted black, with traces of red pigment on the armlets and the under- 


garment. 
2 After Lepsius, Denkm., Abth. v, Bl. 59, and Budge, op. cit. II, Plate facing 
p. 144. The Lion-god’s name was Apezemak; cf. Garstang, op. cit. p. 63. 
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Figure 6.—ReEwiers TEMPLE A aT NaGA (MERO#): A, QUEEN; B, LION- 
Gop; c, Kina;}p, PRINCE. 


The queen (Fig. 6, A) on the templetat Naga wears the headdress 
of the queen of Egypt. The Greek gem-engraver was most famil- 
iar with the headdress of the queen of Egypt as worn by the 
descendants of Arsinoe—the flowing veil.3. The queen at Naga, 
thickset and large-hipped,' is a negress,as ‘she is on the agate. 


2 Cf. other reliefs portraying her figure, Budge, op. cit. II, pp. 125, 127. 
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The king (Fig. 6, c) “is clearly of negro origin’’ (Budge, loc. cit. II, 
p. 134) and is bearded like the king on our agate. The “prince,” 
(Fig. 6, p) on this and other monuments of the same Meroitic 
dynasty, is the regular companion of the queen and king as he 
is on our agate.' 

Most remarkable of all, however, it is to find these three royal 
personages worshipping a three-headed deity (Fig. 6, 8)—the Lion- 
god of the Meroites whose other temple was excavated in 1910. 
In ancient Egypt the king was an incarnation of the deity, and this 
belief prevailed in Meroé with even greater force than in Egypt, 
Diodorus (III, 5; roirov 7rd aipeirar Baciréa~ 5é 
mpookuvel kal Ocdv) making a special reference to the 
worship of the royal house by the Ethiopians. On a temple at 
Messawrat—of later date than temple A at Naga from which 
the reliefs come—is a set of curious carvings depicting in three 
cases leonine monsters, and in one case a winged lioness, toying 
with prostrate captives. ‘“‘In these scenes the lion probably 
typifies the king. . . . The lioness probably symbolizes 
the queen” (Budge, loc. cit. II, pp. 149-150). Obviously the 
chief members of the royal house were thought of as incarna- 
tions of the three-headed Lion-god, and the artist has conveyed 
this idea in the agate. 

According to the latest readings of the hieroglyphics the three 
personages on the temple are Queen Amanitére, King Natikam- 
ani, and prince (?) Arik-kharér.? Probably all the queens who 
bore this name also bore the name of Candace; while the Amani- 
tére of the temple has been identified with the Candace who 
rebelled against Augustus in 22 B.c.2 But for the fact that 
Meroé was not in so flourishing a condition in the first century 
of our era that great temples would be erected, she might 
almost as well be identified with the Candace‘ whom Nero’s 

1 Griffiths (Garstang, Meroé, p. 61) remarks upon this curious circumstance, 
‘Tt would be interesting to know why a third personage is so often represented 
along with the king and queen on Meroitic temples. . . . Some con- 
siderations point to his being the son and heir of the king, while it would be 
reasonable also to suggest that he is an eponymous prince or priest distinguish- 
ing the members of a dynasty of homonymous kings and queens like the 
Ptolemies and Cleopatras of Egypt.’ 

2 Garstang, op. cit. p. 61. The same royal names appear on inscriptions 
at Wad-Ben-Naga, Amara, Naga, Meroé, and in one of the pyramids. 

3 Budge, op. cit. II, p. 169. 

*One of these two Candaces may, in Prof. Sayce’s opinion, be identified 
with the Kantakit buried in one of the pyramids of Meroé. 
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Commissioners visited and who is mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Whether she be the Candace of 22 B.c. or of 54 a.p., our agate 
seems to depict the same queen—accompanied by King Nati- 
kamani and by Arik-kharér—as she who is carved on the temple 
at Naga. A Graeco-Egyptian gem-engraver' has shown his 
skill in portraying her black, like the black queen found in the 
temple of Isis at Meroé, while the gem has a curious connection 
with the local religion in that the artist has suggested the three- 
headed Lion-god in his treatment of the three royalties who 
impersonate the god on earth. 

Whichever of the two historical Candaces this negro queen 
may be, she forms an effective contrast to the hideous negress, 
Lamia, on our Attic fifth-century oenochoé. 


CHARLES T. SELTMAN. 


QuEENS’ COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


1A cameo was discovered by Garstang, near the sanctuary of Amon at 
Meroé, made of glass paste (Meroé, pl. X, 3); also a Graeco-Roman bronze 
statuette of Eros (pl. XVIII, 5). 
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ARCHAIC ANTEFIXES FROM CERVETRI IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tue antefixes, which are described in this brief paper, were 
acquired by the University Museum in 1897, together with a 
large number of shell antefixes of later type, from the same site 
and from Corneto, which I hope to publish in a later paper. 
Although antefixes of this type have been long known and often 
published, it is my desire here to call attention to the large 
amount of material existing for study in American museums, 
particularly those of Philadelphia and New York.' 

In 1869, there was discovered at Cervetri (the ancient Czre) 
a large number of remains proving the existence of an important 
temple. Unfortunately for the science of archaeology, the 
excavation which unearthed these remains seems to have been 
what is sometimes called an “‘illicit dig,’ i.e. an excavation 
conducted by and for dealers, and without the knowledge of the 
government.’ 

Partly for this reason, and partly because less attention was 
paid to such things then than now, no evidence is obtainable 
either as to the ground-plan of the temple or as to its size, save 
that offered by the objects found. Of these last there was a 
great number, which are now for the most part in the following 
five museums: (1) the Antiquarium at Berlin; (2) the British 
Museum; (3) the Glyptothek Ny-Carlsberg at Copenhagen; 
(4) the Metropolitan Museum in New York; and (5) the 

1 Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, especially Miss G. M. A. Richter, who very kindly sent me 
photographs of all the specimens in the Museum, I am permitted to refer to 
examples in that collection which correspond to those in the University 
Museum. 

2 These excavations are said to have been conducted by Jacobini: see 
Mon. dell’ Inst. Suppl. text, p. 1. As this excavation was conducted before 
the occupation of Rome by the Italians, and therefore while Cervetri was 
still within Papal jurisdiction, it is likely that the rules at that time regarding 
excavations were less severe than they later became. 
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University Museum in Philadelphia. There may be a few also 
at the Museo Artistico Industrialein Rome Those in New York 
and Philadelphia were obtained in Rome in 1897 by Professor 
A. L. Frothingham of Princeton University, who was then Acting 
Director of the newly established American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome,* and were divided by him into two parts, the 
larger of which came to Philadelphia.‘ 

An antefix, as is well known, is the ornament at the ending of 
the row of cover-tiles along the eaves of a temple or other building 
to conceal the joining of the roof tiles. Many of the antefixes in 
Philadelphia have portions, often quite considerable, of the cover- 
tile at the back. 

These antefixes, as would be expected in an Etruscan temple, 
are of terracotta. It has for a long time been well known that 
the Etruscans were great users of terracotta for decorative 
purposes, as well as for the protection of the exterior parts of 
their buildings; for the great number of Etruscan temples and 
public edifices were of wood, and a terracotta revetment, or 
covering, not only concealed the unsightly structural members, 
consisting, as they did, of more or less rough-hewn beams, but 
protected them from the effects of the weather.’ Moreover, 
terracotta is cheap, and, if broken, can easily be replaced. There 
seems to be evidence fromy the different styles of the figures used 
in this temple, as shown by an examination of the objects in the 
five museums already mentioned, that several such replacings, 

1 Berlin acquired a large number of these antefixes almost immediately on 
their discovery; see Arch. Zeit. 1870, p. 123. ‘Terracotten von Cervetri.’ 
From this it appears that twenty archaic antefixes were acquired at this time, 
and four of the later shell antefixes. The others seem to have remained in 


the hands of dealers for the next twenty-five years, Copenhagen and the 
British Museum obtaining theirs in 1893, and New York and Philadelphia 
theirs in 1897. 

? This is doubtful, but a terra-cotta frieze relief from this site is preserved 
in that Museum, published Mon. dell’ Inst. Suppl., pl. I, and described, 
ibid. text, p. 1; and the antefixes published ibid. pls. II and III may also be 
in that Museum, although there is no definite statement as to this in the 
description on pp. 1 and 2. Archaic antefixes of the types described in this 
paper are illustrated (very badly) on pls. II, 4, 4a, and III, 4, 4a, and 5, 5a. 

3 Now the School of Classical Studies of the American Academy in Rome. 

‘ As far as is known, the objects to be described here have not been published 
before. 

5 Revetments of this sort, of which the University Museum is fortunate 
in possessing a large collection, were published by the writer and Mr. Leicester 
Bodine Holland in A. J. A. XXII, 1918, pp. 319-339. 
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or even rebuildings, took place. It may be, of course, that there 
was more than one temple on the site where these remains were 
found, but the evidence 
points the other way. 

All of the antefixes cov- 
ered by this paper seem to 
belong in the sixth century 
B.c. The latest ones may 
possibly be of the early fifth 
century, and there is a possi- 
bility that the earliest ones 
may antedate the sixth cen- 
tury; but it is probable that 
the whole collection should 
be considered as of sixth 
century workmanship. 

The earliest ones in this 
group are those which are 
numbered 245A and 245B.' Figures 1 and 2, which are taken 
from No. 245B, show the type. Here the head is very small, being 
no higher or wider than the tile itself, and forming merely a species 


Figure 1.—Erruscan ANTEFIX, 245 B. 


Figure 2.—Erruscan ANTEFIX, 245 B: PROFILE. 


of cap for the cover-tile. This is clearly shown in Figure 2, which 
shows a large part of the tile still preserved. There are two 
examples like these in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 


1The numbers are those attached to the specimens in the cases; the inven- 
tory numbers are MS1808 and MS1815. 


; 
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which are there numbered GR1032 and GR1033. Of these, 
GR1032 is exactly similar to Philadelphia 245B, while GR1033 
corresponds to 245A. Though there are minor differences which 
make 245A a distinct type from 245B, it is, nevertheless, per- 
missible to group them together, as they are of the same size and 
period, and probably from the same building. Of the two, 245A 
is in a very fragmentary state, most of what appears at present 
being restored. At first it was thought that it might be hand 
modelled, but on closer examination, and on comparison with the 
parallel example in New York, it seems clear that there is not 
sufficient evidence to 
prove this. In the case 
of 245B, on the other 
hand, nearly everything 
is preserved (Figs. 1 and 
2), only a little at the 
bottom being added, and 
that of minor impor- 
tance, and indisputably 
correct in detail. It is 
obviously made in a 
mould.! 

These early antefixes, 
which seem to belong in 
the first half of the sixth 
century B.c., if not ear- 
lier, bear no trace of 
painted decoration or 
ornament; in fact, the 
use of paint and of a slip 
marks the second period in the development of this form 
of architectural terracotta embellishment. Furthermore, the 
extremely archaic manner of the figures should be noted, with 
the rough, unskilled treatment of the hair, and the “‘ Egyptianiz- 
ing”’ headdress. The smile, characteristic of the archaic sculp- 
ture of Greece, is to be found on these heads from Etruria, as 
well as the wide, expressionless stare of the eyes. 

Next in order comes a pair,” one of which is illustrated in Figure 


Figure 3.—Erruscan ANTEFIX, 


1 An antefix of this type is published in Mon. dell’ Inst. Suppl., pl. III, 4, 4a. 
As stated above, it may be in the Museo Artistico Industriale at Rome. 
2 Not exhibited. Inventory numbers MS1809 and MS1812. 
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3. A fragment closely resembling this pair is in New York (No. 
GR1035). These resemble 245A and 245B, but the faces are 
larger, and the execution better. The hair is parted in the 
middle, and roughly treated, though better than in the earlier 
specimens. The features are much more sharply defined, and 
the “‘archaic smile” is less pronounced. The size of the heads 
is greater, being the same as in the later examples. 

Polychrome ornament was clearly employed in this pair, for 
traces of color in details can be distinguished, principally black. 
A thin, cream-colored slip was first laid on over the reddish clay, 
and the colors applied on 
this slip. The preservation 
of this pair of antefixes, 
unfortunately, is poor, and 
much has been restored. 

The correctness of the restor- 
ation of some details can 
be questioned. 

The next type to be no- 
ticed is the specimen num- 
bered 246 (Inv. No. MS1810. 

Fig. 4). A similar figure, 

numbered GR1028, is to be 

found in New York. The 

fragment ip Philadelphia is 

in very poor preservation, 

the one in New York being Figure 4.—Errvuscan ANTEFIX, 246. 
more complete. From the 

specimen in the Metropolitan Museum the disc-like earrings 
were restored.! 

The head shows a slight advance in technical skill. The hair 
is arranged in a formal manner, parted in the middle, and then 
neatly crimped in waves. The ears and earrings too show a certain 
advance in skill; but behind the ears the “‘ Egyptianizing’’ locks 
hang down along the neck. Faint traces exist, which point to 
the presence of a white slip, with possibly polychrome decoration; 
but not enough is preserved to prove what the nature of the 

1T am informed by Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, that one of these earrings 
is original on the New York specimen, and the other restored. The antefix 
published in Mon. dell’ Inst. Suppl. pl. ITI, 5, 5a, appears to be of this type, 
but the drawing is so poor that it is impossible to state this with accuracy. As 
previously indicated, this antefix may be in Rome. 
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decoration may have 
been. The expression of 
the features is still archaic. 
This specimen should be 
dated somewhat after the 
middle of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. 

The next antefix to be 
considered, No. 247 (Inv. 
No. MSi1811. Fig. 5), is 
a most interesting type. 
There are none resembling 
it in New York, but a 
published example iden- 
tical with it is preserved 
in Copenhagen.' A large 
fragment of the cover-tile 
exists at the back (Fig. 6). The features are sharply defined, 
the face firm, and coming to a point at the chin. The eyes slope 


Figure 5.—Erruscan ANTEFIX, 247. 


Ficure 6.—Erruscan ANTEFIX, 247: PRoFILe. 


inward toward the nose, and the “archaic smile” is very notice- 
able. The hair, parted in the centre, is dressed in very pro- 


1 See Wiegand, Glyptothek Ny-Carlsberg, text, p. 27, pl. 175, 2, 2b. 
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nounced waves along the forehead to the ears, which are 
set very high. Below them falls the ‘“Egyptianizing” head- 
dress common to all these early specimens. There are no 
earrings. A great deal 
has been restored in plas- 
ter, but the restoration 
is correct. For details 
polychrome decoration 
seems to have been em- 
ployed. This isa striking 
example of sixth century 
Etruscan workmanship. 
Of the four types above 
mentioned, besides those 
in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Copenhagen, 
there are thirteen exam- 
ples in Berlin, of which 
seven have polychrome 
decoration,' but it is 
impossible for me _ to 
assign these correctly to 
the groups to which they 
belong, as no adequate 
description of them is 
available. 
Of the next class to be Figure 7.—Erruscan ANTEFIX, 248 A. 
considered (Figs. 7, 8), 
twelve examples are known to me, divided among the five 
museums as follows: seven in Berlin,? two in Philadelphia, one 
in Copenhagen,’ one in the British Museum,‘ and one in New 


1 Arch. Zeit. 1870, p. 123, “Terracotten von Cervetri,’ 4. 

2 Arch. Zeit., l. c., 3. Two of these are published by Wiegand, Glyptothek 
Ny-Carlsberg, text, p. 28, figs. 40, 41. 

3 Published by Wiegand, 1. c., pl. 175, 1, (in colors). 

* Catalogue of Terracotias, No. B624, p. 175. I quote the description, as 
minor differences appear which are worthy of mertion. ‘Female mask, 
from antefix. The hair is parted and neatly crimped in waves, and falls 
(indicated by vertical black lines) on either side of the neck; in the ears are 
large disc-shaped earrings, and on the head a large erect myrtle-wreath. The 
face is covered with a pale buff slip; the lips and hair are red, the eyelids 
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York (GR1031).! This type is, therefore, the commonest of any 
single type of archaic antefix that has been found at Cervetri. 

The two in the University Museum are numbered 248A and 
248B (Inv. Nos. MS1813, MS1814). The illustrations are of 
248A, the better preserved of the two, on which only the point 


Figure 8.—Erruscan ANTEFIX, 248 A: PROFILE. 


of the chin and the “Egyptianizing’”’ headdress back of the 
ears have been restored. A large part of the original cover-tile 
remains at the back, as the profile view shows (Fig. 8). 

In their original state, these antefixes must have been very 
brilliant. Red, yellowish brown, buff, white, black, blue, and 


and eyebrows black, and the pupils of the eyes green; the earrings have black 
markings on a red ground, and the wreath is green on a black ground. The 
eyes slope strongly inwards.”” The italics are mine. 

1 Besides the twelve antefixes here enumerated, an antefix published Mon. 
dell’ Inst., Suppl., pl. II, 4, 4a, should, perhaps, be considered as distinct 
from these, and, as previously indicated, may possibly be in Rome. 
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green appear on the different examples, put on over a buff slip. 
The hair is sometimes rendered in yellowish brown, as in 248A, 
sometimes in black, as in 248B; in the example in the British 
Museum it is red, according to the description in the Catalogue 
just cited. The diadem has various forms of decoration, some- 
times a palmette-lotus pattern, sometimes a garland of leaves, 
sometimes rays. The flesh is in white or buff, and details are 
rendered in appropriate colors, the lips being red, the eyes either 
blue, green, or brown. 

In No. 248A, the flesh seems to have been rendered originally 
in white overcolor; but this has largely disappeared as has 
nearly all the color for details of the features, leaving the buff 
slip. In No. 248B, however, all this is fairly well preserved. 
In both cases the eyes seem to have been blue. The hair is 
dressed in much the same manner as in the examples described 
earlier in this paper, being parted in the middle, and crimped 
in neat waves along the forehead. This form of dressing the 
hair is employed in all of this type. As has been mentioned 
above, it is yellowish brown in 248A, with lines of black to 
indicate waves; in 248B, it is all black. 

The principal feature of this type is the erect diadem which 
is worn above the crimped waves of hair. As has been pointed 
out in a former paragraph, these diadems have various forms of 
decoration. In 248A, it seems to have had a conventionalized 
plant design, in red, yellowish brown, and black; but so little 
of the decoration is preserved that it is impossible to say just 
what form the pattern took. In 248B, the design is of the 
nature of a ray pattern, in red and black on a light buff 
ground. 

In the ears are disc-like earrings, preserved in 248A, restored 
in 248B, similar to those in the type of 246. 

The archaic manner proves this group to belong in the late 
sixth century B.c. The “archaic smile,” it is true, is, to a certain 
extent, modified; but the eyes, with their pronounced slope 
toward the nose, and their almond shape, and the persistence of 
the “‘Egyptianizing’’ headdress point to this type being of the 
archaic period. 

These, then, represent the antefixes of the early period of the 
temple at Cervetri. In a later article, the second period will be 
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discussed, with the great shell antefixes, which mark the Etruscan 
work of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c.! 


STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE. 


University Museum, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


1For many suggestions and much help, I am indebted to the following 
persons: First of all, to my colleague and friend, Mr. Leicester B. Holland 
of the University of Pennsylvania, who has collaborated with me in the study 
of Etruscan architectural terracotta decoration; then to Miss Gisela M. A. 
Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, who has supplied me with 
photographs and much valuable information regarding the examples in that 
Museum; to Dr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
in whose office I wrote this paper in its final form; and to Dr. J. M. Paton, 
the Editor of this JourNAu, with whom I talked over various points, and from 
whom I have received much helpful advice. 
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THE THEORY OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND 
THE EFFECT OF SHELLFIRE AT 
RHEIMS AND SOISSONS 


I 
THE PROBLEMS IN THE THEORY OF GOTHIC 


To the student who makes a careful review of the present writ- 
ers on Gothic, it is evident that there is a considerable diver- 
gence of opinion among them. This divergence is not only in 
regard to its origin and its historical development, about which 
there must always be differing theories, nor in the limitation of 
the term to a greater or less number of buildings and provinces, 
but it is a variance in the theory of the determining principles 
themselves and of the main features of the buildings. Appar- 
ently the theory of Gothic is still undergoing modifications, in 
spite of the serious works of several authors who have endeav- 
ored to present a comprehensive and final view of it. To collect 
these views in some orderly arrangement, with an attempt to 
give them the relative importance that the opinion of the majority 
seems to agree upon, may well be our first step in establishing a 
working basis for our observations and criticism. In so doing we 
shall bring out the various points in dispute and see clearly for 
what we must search in the ruined monuments. 

At the outset, a distinction should be made, which is often 
overlooked, between the determining principles and the forms or 
architectural features of the buildings. To illustrate, the con- 
centration of supports is a principle, a pier is an architectural 
form; or, to take a case more frequently confused, the transmis- 
sion of thrust is a principle, but the flying arch is not, being 
merely a device of construction or “flying buttress.’’ In this 
connection, too, it may be noted that the principles are few, but 
the forms through which they were expressed are many. 

I. Of all the principles involved in the conception and execu- 
tion of a typically Gothic work, the one most generally emphasized 
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is that of logic in construction. According to Viollet-le-Duc, the 
great early exponent of Gothic, this was its chief underlying idea, 
almost to the exclusion of others. For him the historical devel- 
opment of perfected Gothic was dictated by logic throughout 
and it was in obedience to close reasoning along constructional 
lines that each great cathedral was designed. This view has been 
developed to an even greater extent by the American writers, 
who have largely formed the theory as we know it today. Pro- 
fessor Moore, Mr. A. Kingsley Porter, and Professor Frothingham 
in their very extensive studies of the subject have applied this 
idea to nearly all parts of the building and have insisted on it 
with the greatest positiveness. Even the latest English writers 
who have treated French Gothic, Jackson and Simpson, have 
taken the same stand. 

On the other hand, there seems to be somewhat of a reaction 
against too much emphasis on logic as the governing factor. The 
French writers, who, after all should have some hearing on such 
a subject, and who are, by race at least, inclined to be logical 
themselves, while assigning to logic the principal réle, yet take 
pains to show that the Gothic cathedral is in some respects not 
logical in fact, whether it was so in intent or not. Thus, one of 
them, Brutails,' insists that the originator of this theory , Viollet- 
le-Duc himself, was very prone to a priori reasoning, with a 
reckless treatment of facts in support of his hypothesis, and that 
“logic”? with him was almost an obsession in his later years. 
Viollet-le-Duc has also been found to be mistaken in regard to 
the communal or civic character of the motive that produced 
the cathedrals. Mr. Porter has shown with great thoroughness 
that they were entirely ecclesiastical in their origin. M. Guadet, 
an architect as well as a profound student of all architecture, 
considers the whole system of abutment of the vault thrusts as 
merely one of two possible solutions, the other being the tie rod 
used in Italian Gothic.2 He raises the point whether the French 
system, the flying arch and buttress, being more uncertain and 
less economical, is indeed as logical. 

M. Enlart, one of the greatest French authorities on Gothic, 
in his study on the cathedral of Rheims’ considers that here rig- 


' Brutails, L’Archéologie du Moyen Age, p. 181. 
2 Guadet, Elements et Théorie de l’ Architecture, II, p. 307. 
3 Enlart, La Cathedrale de Reims (Special No. of L’ Art et Les Artistes, 1915), 


p. 23. 
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orous logic was secondary to beauty of form, notably in the flying 
arches, of which the upper tier is without use, even as a con- 
ductor for rainwater. 

Among the architects, as contrasted to the archaeologists, Mr. 
R. A. Cram, one of the greatest American designers as well as 
students of Gothic, asserts' that the informing principle in the 
twelfth century was a love of beauty, whereas logic, later obtain- 
ing the upper hand as in Amiens, produced only inferior buildings. 
Professor Hamlin, who in his History, first published in 1897, 
considered? that principles “of structural stability and propriety 
controlled the development throughout,” in his latest analysis* 
maintains very strongly his belief that the part of logic has 
been over-emphasized and that in fact it was secondary to the 
esthetic considerations, especially after the formative stages of 
the style had been passed. . 

Here, then, is a difference of emphasis amounting to a real 
divergence of opinion in the most fundamental principle, at the 
very outset of the whole definition of Gothic, a difference invit- 
ing us to possible elucidation and discussion. 

II. Another underlying principle that is given an almost equal 
importance and that, if true, marks off the style absolutely 
from all others except the immediately preceding stages of later 
Romanesque, is what has been called its dynamic quality. In the 
phrase of one of the latest exponents, it was the first time in 
architectural history, that a living force was set in motion to 
overcome and neutralize the action of another living force, as 
contrasted with an architecture based on inert resistance. ‘“‘The 
laws of beauty were subordinated to the laws of scientific life 
, and so a Gothic building became a living organism.”’ ‘ 
How far this conception has beer carried may be seen from 
another well-known author, an Englishman, but a great lover of 
French Gothic and a beautiful draftsman of many of its build- 
ings, who speaks’ of “‘the mighty unseen forces engaged in fierce 
combat.”’ 

This quality is usually insisted upon in the definitions of Gothic, 
and no wonder. It is striking to a degree, novel to the general 
reader, and fascinating in its appeal to the imagination. And 

1R. A. Cram, Heart of Europe, pp. 110-111. 

2? Hamlin, History of Architecture, 1897, p. 193. 

3 Hamlin, Arch. Rec. XL, 1916, pp. 110-112. 

4 Sturgis and Frothingham, History of Architecture, III, p. xxix. 

5 T. C. Jackson, Reason in Architecture, pp. 126-127. 
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yet when one looks for the concrete applications of this prin- 
ciple, so striking to the layman, but suspicious to the architect, 
he finds it limited principally to the flying arch and buttress. 
There is a feeling in the reader’s mind that there is also somehow 
a.balance of one groin vault against another, of the chevet 
vaults against the last vault of the nave, or of one aisle arch 
against another; but there is a great lack of definiteness. Even 
in the case of the flying arch itself, there is considerable confusion, 
some authors giving the impression that it exerts a thrust to 
counter-balance the thrust of the vault inside the wall. Some 
like Hamlin and Guadet state that it only transmits the vault 
thrust to the buttress, acting as a strut, while others like Moore 
and Jackson call it a prop, but consider that in this feature “the 
equilibrium by opposing thrusts is completely developed.’”! 

Now, here is a perfectly definite issue. Does the flying arch 
exert a push against the vault or is it a pure strut, that is a slant- 
ing post which receives the outward push of the vault at one 
end and transmits it to the buttress at the other? In the latter 
case, there is no balance of thrusts but merely a thrust on a 
column, and the principle of the opposing thrusts, deprived of 
its leading application, must be circumscribed. Here again we 
may well look to find some light on the true state of affairs from 
the ruined buildings themselves. 

In the other applications of this principle, the issue is less 
definite. Hamlin in his latest writing, however, says? “the only 
balanced thrusts are really those of adjacent pier arches and 
wall arches and transverse vaults, which do thus balance each 
other.”” The last statement might seem to be possible of immedi- 
ate acceptance, but just how far all this actually corresponds to 
the construction may also be developed by a study of the parts 
that have stood in the ruined churches where the adjoining parts 
have been destroyed. 

III. The next principle in importance is that of the highly 
organized framework, or skeleton, consisting primarily of ribs, 
piers, flying arches, and buttresses. This is excellently stated by 
Mr. Moore in his summary of Viollet-le-Duc’s theory, in which he 
describes it? as a system whose distinctive characteristic is “that 


1C. H. Moore, Development and Character of Gothic Architecture, p. 112; 
see also p. 8 and p. 20, § 5. 

2 Arch. Rec. XL, 1916, p. 109. 

3 Moore, p. 8. 
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the whole scheme of the building is determined by, and its whole 
strength is made to reside in, a finely organized and frankly con- 
fessed framework, rather than in walls. This framework, made 
up of piers, arches, and buttresses, is freed from every unnecessary 
encumbrance of wall, and is rendered as light in all its parts as 
is compatible with strength.”” This part of the definition is 
generally agreed upon by all writers and emphasized. We may 
therefore consider it as the undisputed foundation of the theory 
and search the monuments for its confirmation. 

IV. The next general principle is that of conscious revelation 
of structure. As Frothingham puts it! ‘every structural element 
was frankly shown.” Mr. Moore states it as broadly also and 
adds: “‘ We see at a glance that the building is not composed of 
walls and timber roofs, but that it consists of vaulting sus- 
tained by piers and buttresses. . . . Inthe frank exhibition 
of each functional member, and the artistic skill with which all 
are shaped and adjusted with regard to their effect in the mighty 
whole, reside largely the peculiar impressiveness of the Gothic 
cathedral.”’? 

On the other hand, we find Professor Hamlin bringing out the 
fact that in certain respects this expression of function did not 
correspond to the fact;* “‘for the vaulting shafts do not completely 
carry the vaulting they only appear to do so.” M. Guadet* 
questions whether this system of abutment in which the interior 
vaults are sustained by exterior struts, unsuspected on the inte- 
rior, is not really less expressive of structure than that of some 
other styles. Further, he and M. Enlart consider the upper arch 
of the double flying arches of no structural use, as we have already 
mentioned, thus apparently denying the principle in one of its 
most significant features. The facades also have often been criti- 
cised as not expressing the real structure of the building. Mr. 
Moore hardly makes his point when he argues that “‘the facade 
is merely a storied edifice in which the structural principles 
peculiar to Gothic are not extensively called into requisition,’’® 
for the question is rather whether. the structure of the nave is 
expressed by this exterior. 


1 Sturgis and Frothingham, III, p. 10. 
2 Moore, p. 187. 

* Hamlin, Arch. Rec. XL, 1916, p. 110. 
4 Guadet, II, p. 330. 

5 Moore, p. 178. 
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1 Sturgis and Frothingham, III, p. 10. 
2 Moore, p. 187. 

* Hamlin, Arch. Rec. XL, 1916, p. 110. 
4 Guadet, II, p. 330. 

5 Moore, p. 178. 
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There are, of course, many large features of the cathedral in 
which this revelation of structure holds good, but from the 
point of view of design the full discussion of this principle is 
second to none in interest. Enough has been said to indicate 
that there is distinctly a controversy here, and, as it involves 
the actual construction, it is one on which one may well hope 
to find further information after examining the churches laid 
bare by the recent destruction. 

V. One more principle should be included in the theory, that 
of lightness of construction, as evidenced by the reduction of 
the piers, the thinness of the vaults, the flying arch and buttress 
systems, and practically all other parts. This guiding principle 
is very generally agreed on, the differences being as to its source, 
whether in “‘logic,’’ or economy, or sheer virtuosity in construc- 
tive technique, or in some more concrete conditions, such as 
the necessity to reduce the piers on account of the worshippers,— 
or finally as a part of the Gothic ideal of beauty in design. The 
outstanding instance of this principle or tendency was the reduc- 
tion of the wall space in the clerestory and in the aisle or chapel 
wall, until this became entirely a glazed opening. The result had 
the greatest effect upon the whole interior aspect, but which of 
the above causes was responsible for it is again a matter of 
differing opinion. In all of these cases, the explanations vary 
according to the different points of view of the authors that we 
have already mentioned. Though we may not hope to find any 
confirmation of such non-material causes in our search, we may 
be led to make certain modifications in our theory which will 
throw new light on this point also. 

We have now reviewed the various broad principles which form 
the basis of the theory, and the questions in dispute about each. 

There is the principle, generally accepted, of the organized 
framework. Are there important parts in the nave at least, 
which are other than framework, and how far does this frame- 
work correspond to the theory? 

There is the question of “logic.”” Was it the supreme con- 
trolling factor or was it secondary to the appearance of logic and 
to purely esthetic considerations in determining the designs? 

There is the question of ‘‘balanced thrusts.”’ Is there a 
thrust exerted by the flying arch against the vault, by one 
vault compartment against another, and by the pier arches or 
wall arches against each other? 
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There is the question of ‘‘revelation of structure.’””’ How much 
of such structure apparently revealed is real structure? Is there 
other structure which is not revealed? 

There is finally the question of the tendency to extreme light- 
ness of construction. Was it due to logic, or to necessity of one 
kind or another, or to esthetic reasons? 


So much for the statement of the principles. We now come to 
the leading features.of Gothic construction, which are usually 
enumerated as follows, differing somewhat in order of importance 
according to the different authorities: The vault, with its ribs 
and cells; the pointed arch used for the ribs and all the openings; 
the flying arch and buttress, with its pinnacles; the pier with its 
clustered shafts; the height of the nave; the suppression of the 
wall; the stained glass windows; the sculpture. Concerning these 
features there are still many questions upon which critics differ. 
Such as relate to historical development and dates of construc- 
tion can hardly be treated here. Though it is quite possible that 
a careful study of so many monuments as now have their inner 
structure exposed will lead to important results, yet this study 
can only be properly carried out on the spot, or at least with 
photographs of larger scale and more architectural intent than 
those now at hand. Those questions that relate to interdepend- 
ence of parts, to the function of members, to their relative im- 
portance, to their structural or decorative quality, and to all 
parts that are ordinarily hidden from the eye, are however within 
the scope of our study, provided that they can be observed from 
the limited illustrations now available. 

In regard to the ribbed vault, the last word is' that the ribs 
served primarily as centering, that their importance in supporting 
the vault after it was once erected has been “grossly exaggerated,” 
and that probably the vaults would, in the majority of cases, 
stand without them, like plain groin vaults. In support of this 
are cited parts of the ruined vaulting of the abbey of Longpont 
already in ruins before the war. This is a departure from the 
former theory that the ribs actually supported a thin shell which 
filled in the spaces, and the weight of which was carried by them 
to the points of concentrated thrust. 

Another important detail is that of the vault-conoid. This in 
its lower part is believed to be constructed of heavier stones and 


1 Porter, Construction of Lombard and Gothic Vaults, p. 16. 
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solidly filled, so that it acts as a solid member, together with the 
ribs at this point, in imparting the thrust to the flying arch and 
buttress. Evidently its character and function here are not the 
same as in the upper part. How far this is true is a question 
for which we may well search an answer in the ruined vaults. 

As to the vault in general and its preéminent part in the whole 
scheme of the nave, how far was it indeed “the central fact,” 
the feature which controlled the whole development of Gothic? 

In regard to the pointed arch, the questions that may fall 
within our inquiry are those relating to its strength in compari- 
son with the round arch, thus perhaps contributing to the 
solution of the problem as to hx w far its adoption was due to 
convenience in regulating the arch heights. 

The flying arches and buttresses are naturally of very great 
interest. We have already seen the open questions that exist in 
regard to their part in the principle of balanced thrusts; namely, 
whether the buttress exerts a thrust on the vault or not, and in 
the principle of revelation of structure, where the assertion has 
been made that they rather belie than express it in their upper 
member. 

The pier with its clustered shafts is usually treated as a typical 
instance of Gothic, each shaft being supposed to express its sup- 
port of the weight from a section of the vault, which is discharged 
upon it by its corresponding rib. While it might be stretching 
the theory to take this with perfect literalness, yet this is certainly 
the impression usually left upon the student., The effects of 
shellfire upon these shafts, then, will be part of our investigation. 

The questions of the minor importance of the wall, or even of 
its entire suppression and the reduction of the whole building 
to vaults, piers, and glass, as well as the question of the part 
played by the window openings in the development of the style,— 
a question generally considered settled in favor of the vault as 
the determining feature,—may seem to be beyond demonstration 
in this inquiry, but if we bear them in mind, we shall perhaps 
find some light on them also. 

As to the sculpture, the questions in regard to it are of meaning 
rather than structure. Evidently the ruins can give us no light, 
but in passing, it may be said that the interest is more poignant 
here, for the loss is indeed irreparable. One may suppose that 
some of the construction will be rebuilt and that when time 
has softened and colored the rawness of the new, those churches 
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which are capable of reconstruction will resume something of 
their former aspect. But the sculptors and the spirit that 
animated them are gone, copies by artisans would never be the 
same, and in this, as in the glass, the churches must probably 
remain forever mutilated. 


II 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE RUINS 


Before discussing in detail illustrations of the monuments, 
several general observations may be made. We have already 
spoken of the possibility of discovering more about the realities 
‘of the construction. But we may hope to learn not only from 
the broken portions, but also from those that are more or less 
hidden, such as the upper side of the vaults, the roof, and its rela- 
tion to the wall or piers. Further, we shall see the structure in 
some cases somewhat as the builders saw it. Since the archi- 
tects or master builders of those days lived on the works and the 
half-completed buildings must have entered into their concep- 
tion far more than is the case with the architects of to-day, we, 
on finding ourselves in their position, may gain somewhat more of 
their point of view than by always reasoning backward from the 
finished church. May we not say, indeed, that only thus can 
we free ourselves from the tendency to see a logical reason for 
every feature, since the logical explanation is the most natural 
one for a scientifically-minded historian, archaeologist, or critic 
‘to seek? Of the many invisible paths that may have led to the 
visible result,—material difficulties, failures, caprices, survival 
of tradition, or strict logic,—is not that of logic the one most 
likely to be sought for, and its imaginary trail found by a reason- 
ing, classifying generation. 

Finally, the geometrical drawings in our books, especially the 
sections, taken as they usually are through the openings rather 
than through the pier, tend to be misleading. For instance, 
from them we readily assume that the vaulting conoid was largely 
solid with filling or that the flying-arch buttress was developed 
from the continuous abutting barrel vault.of Romanesque work. 
This latter assumption is probably correct, though questioned, 
but it is certainly much favored by the similar appearance of 
the two features in the usual geometrical sections. 
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A question naturally arises at this point about the effects of 
shellfire in general upon such buildings as the Gothic churches. 
Broadly speaking, it may be said that the simplest, and rarest, 
effect is the piercing of a roof or vault by a projectile without 
explosion, for usually the explosion takes place at the point of 
contact. In case of a fracture or explosion, the flying or falling 
fragments may cause further destruction to anything around or 
below them. In addition to all this destruction there were, in 
some cases, incendiary shells, as at Rheims, where great numbers 
of such shells were fired upon the cathedral, causing the destruc- 
tion of the roof and fléche by fire.' 

The direction of these projectiles was probably vertical in the 
case of air bombs and nearly so in the case of shells, which being 
of long range would drop nearly straight. Even a slight angle, 
however, or a shell-burst beside a wall or pier would give the im- 
pact a certain direction. 

In addition to these effects, there is always the possibility of 
more than one hit producing the result that we see. At Soissons 
and Rheims, at least, we know from successive photographs in 
different years that the destruction was thus progressive. 

From all this, it is clear that in such a welter of destruction 
as came upon some of these finely organized and delicate 
constructions one must be very cautious about saying how a 
given result happened; often the most that can be done is to 
note what parts are standing independently of others adjacent 
to them, and draw only such inferences as can be made from this. 
And even here, one should use judgment in ruling out the eecen- 
tricities of stability that are so often seen in the ruins of fires and 
explosions. For the purposes of indication as to the truth one 
may, I think, assume that the same case occurring twice is not 
such a mere eccentricity. 

1It may be of interest to note that the fire of the scaffolding on a corner 
of the main fagade was not the cause of the destruction of the roof, as is 
sometimes stated, for there were four other centres of the fire (L’Art et les 
Artistes, p. 44). Nor was it the cause of the burning straw inside, which 
caught from the shells (Les Monuments frangais détruits par l’ Allemagne, p. 57). 
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TABLE OF FEATURES AND PRINCIPLES 


RESULTS NOTED, BY 
“FEATURES” 

. Ribs carry vault and 
so concentrate its 
thrust. 

. Do not carry vault in 
lower portion. 


. Diagonal ribs give more 
support to vault than 
others. 


. Flying arch—no thrust 
on vault. 

. Flying arch—upper tier 
too high, slight value 
as abutting vault. 

. Flying arch—upper tier 
broken. 

. Buttress pinnacle 
light. 

. Vaults—adjacent 


very 


nave 


compartments not in- 
terdependent. 

. Vaults—importance com- 
pared to wall has been 
exaggerated. 

. Vaults—height of filling. 


. Vaults—this portion of 
conoid self-supporting, 
independent of ribs. 

. Level crowns. 

. Cells adjacent to diag- 
onal rib not interde- 
pendent. 

. Lightness of construc- 
tion, Soissons. 

. Thickness of vault con- 
struction, Rheims. 

. Vaults independent of 
wall. 

. Arches of clerestory not 
interdependent. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Figs. la, 4b, 6c, 8, 
17. 


Figs. 2b, 4c, 13 (2 
holes). 


Figs. la, 2c, 5, 6abd. 


Fig. 2d. 


Figs. 2f (5 same). 


Figs. 2d, 14a. 
Fig. 14. 


Figs. le, 6a. 


Figs. 2k, 18. 


Figs. 2ce, 3b, 4a, 5, 


6b. 
Figs. 2b, 5, 6b. 


Fig. 7. 

Figs. 1, 2c, 4c, 6d. 
Figs. 2c, 5, 6 def, 18. 
Fig. 13. 

Figs. 2k, 4a, 18. 


Figs. 2, 3, 5. 


PRINCIPLE, CONFIRMED 
OR NOT 

Logic, confirmed. 
Revelation of struc- 
ture, confirmed. 

Logic, contradicted. 
Revelation of struc- 
ture, contradicted. 

Revelation of structure, 
contradicted. Bal- 
anced thrusts, con- 
firmed. 

Balanced thrusts, con- 
tradicted. 

Balanced thrusts, con- 
tradicted. 


Same as 5. 


“Pinnacle” theory, 
contradicted. 

Balanced thrusts, con- 
tradicted. 


Theory contradicted. 


Theory confirmed. 


Revelation of structure, 
contradicted. 


Theory well illustrated. 
Balanced thrusts, con- 
tradicted. 


Lightness, confirmed. 
Lightness, contra- 
dicted. 
Mediaeval 
view. 
Balanced thrusts, con- 

tradicted. 


point of 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


RESULTS, NOTED BY PRINCIPLES, CONFIRMED 


“FEATURES” OR NOT 
16a. Pier shafts—not struc- Figs. lf, 4d, 5. Logic, contradicted. 
turally essential. Revelation of struc- 
ture, contradicted. 
17. Wall—thinness. Figs. 1d, 3c, 6 ef. Lightness, confirmed. 


18. Wall—importance, be- Fig. 2k. 
tween clerestory win- 


dows. 

19. Suppression of wall. Fig. lbe. Theory confirmed. 

20. Organized framework of Figs. le, 5, 6g. Theory confirmed. 
structure. 

21. The roof: importance. Figs. 2, 12. Revelation of struc- 

ture, contradicted. 

22. Transverse wall under Fig. 6h. Revelation of struc- 
aisle roof. ture, contradicted. 

23. Parapet, decorative, its Figs. 7, 12. Logic, contradicted. 
importance. 

24. Suppression of clerestory Figs. 7, 12. Logic, contradicted. 
wall, decorative rather 
than logical. 

25. Tower at crossing,’ light, Logic, contradicted. 


decorative. 
26. Lack of correspondence, Figs. 7, 8,9, 10,11. Logic, contradicted. 
nave and fagade. 


27. Structure nearly com- Figs. 2, 19. Mediaeval point of 
plete without vaults. view. 
28. Upper tier of flying arch Figs. 2def, 6e. Mediaeval point of 
hardly abuts vault fill- view. 
ing. 


Before beginning our discussion, it may be said that inasmuch 
as the theory is based on a few of the very greatest, cathedrals 
and is especially exemplified by them,—although by most critics 
it is no longer limited to them,—we shall confine our evidence to 
what may be selected from ruins of that class. 

Something indeed might be learned from the many smaller 
churches illustrated in “‘Les Monuments’ but the evidence is 
much scattered and many of the churches are of later date or 
from regions where Gothic was less perfectly developed. 

p As a matter of fact it was two of the greatest monuments, 
Rheims and Soissons, which underwent the most terrific bom- 
bardments, and it is from them that our evidence will be drawn. 


1 See Viollet-le-Duc’s illustration of Rheims in the thirteenth century, Sturgis 
and Frothingham, III, p. 47. 
2A. Alexandre, Les Monuments frangais détruits par l Allemagne, Paris, 1918. 
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Laon, Amiens, Beauvais, all most fortunately remain intact. 
Noyon, Senlis, and scores of small churches are more or less 
destroyed. At present, illustrations of these are not available, 
but, valuable as the studies of them must be from the point of 
view of historical development, they can hardly have the bearing 


of this great pair 
on the fully devel- 
oped theory. 

At this point let 
us pause a mo- 
ment for a further 
examination of 
the very irterest- 
ing case shown in 
Figure 1. If we 
knew with any 
certainty where 
the shock or ex- 
plosion had oc- 
curred that caused 
this wreck and in 
what succession 
the parts had 
fallen, we should 
be able to obtain 
much real light 
on the principles 
of Gothic. In 
fact, this seems 
to be the most 
important piece 
of ruin that we 
have in all the 
available illustra- 


Figure 1.—Upper Part OF THE GREAT BREACH: 
SoIssons. 


tions. Let us then see what steps, if any, we may safely take 


in our inquiry. 


In the first place, we may say that it was not merely the vault 
that was hit and carried the other parts down with it, for in 
Figure 2, we see that the vaults may fall without disturbing any 
of the rest of the structure. 

If we assume that the lower tier of the flying arch, which as 


5 
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is shown by Figure 2, is the essential one for the stability of the 
vault, was broken or indeed both tiers, without the wall or pier 
being hit, we assume a case of great interest, but of extremely 
small probability, for the hit would have to be right on the lower 
tier buttress or close beside it. Moreover we might expect to find 
some ‘“‘spatters”’ 
on the inner face 
of this buttress or 
the adjacent fly- 
ing arches or but- 
tresses, which do 
not appear (Figs. 
1, 2, 3). The 
spatters on the 
left side of the 
buttress itself 
(Fig. 3) would 
hardly be caused 
by so direct a ver- 
tical hit. Again 
by our theory we 
should expect the 
vault to have 
burst outward, 
whereas the pile 
of débris (Figs. 
4, 5) seems to 
indicate that 
everything fell 
vertically, the 
pile being great- 
est where there 
was most masonry 
above it. So although one is at first tempted to say that here for 
once we have a case of the buttress being cut and the vault and 
pier bursting out and crashing down in consequence, we should 
be running counter to too many probabilities to have any real 
confidence in it. 

If, however, we suppose that a shell in a somewhat slanting 
direction struck the vault of the aisle or the wall somewhere near 
the line of the pier at a height anywhere between the abacus and 


Figure 2.—Tue Nave: Solssons. 


t 
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the top of the triforium, we might perhaps get this result. The 
pier would fall inward, breaking off the flying arches and letting 
the vault down with it. The aisle vault might be broken by the 
shell, as shown in Figure 1, or by the falling buttress. The spat- 
ters might be diminished by the soft mattress-like aisle-roof 
(Fig.6). The oc- 
easional spatters 
seen in Figure 1 
on the inside 
might be caused 
by fragments 
from the débris as 
it struck. This 
hypothesis ap- 
pears to satisfy 
the conditions 
found and still 
permits quite a 
range of possibili- 
ties for the shot 
itself. 

It is unfortu- 
nate however that 
it seems to be the 
most likely, for 
if this was what 
happened, it 
gives us really 
no interesting 
light on our 
theory, except : 
perhaps on the FIGURE ee THE CATHEDRAL: 
lightness of con- ris 
struction and organization of the whole bay. The foregoing 
analysis however will serve to show how difficult it is to guess 
just how the different cases of collapse occurred and how unsafe 
it is to deduce much from that branch of our inquiry. 

Having observed carefully the facts exposed in the illustrations 
of the ruins and having correlated them according to the features 
to which they belong and the principles involved, let us now 
return to the general theory of Gothic and its open questions 
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(p.42) and see how far the one is borne out by them and the others 
answered. 

The strongest impression left by such a study of these churches 
is certainly that of their organized framework. The more their 
scheme is laid bare in these terrible sections, revealing interior 
and exterior together and all in perspective, the more we feel 
their ingenious 
system, so differ- 
ent from the ruins 
of all other arch- 
itecture. We see 
for instance a 
great buttress in- 
tact but severed 
from the body of 
the structure in as 
clean cut a divi- 
sion as that of an 
amputated limb 
(Fig. 1, e). We 
see a whole bay 
wiped out but the 
breakage lines 
following almost 
as closely the 
structural and 
architectural div- 
isions as if it had 
been a vertebra 
(Figs. la, 3b, 5). 
We see indeed a 
more organic 
structure than we 
had expected in that the vaults themselves have come away, 
leaving the walls clean (Fig. 2). In fact we are struck with 
wonder that masses of steel and the highest explosives 
could be hurled into this rich, almost fragile, network of stone 
and yet the destruction be so limited, so confined to units 
actually struck. 

On further reflection, however, we come to realize that the 
framework revealed here is not altogether that of the theory. 


Figure 4.—Nave AND Norts AISLE: Soirssons. 


~~ 
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We have been used to thinking of the structiire as composed of 
vaults, piers, and buttresses but we now realize that the clere- 
story arches and the wall between them and, at Rheims, above 
them (Fig. 7), are also finely organized and quite as finely built 
(Fig. 2). We feel, in view of the ease with which the nave vaults 
can be stripped away, that this arched wall must be added to 
our statement of 
the frame. 
Again, we see 
the facade as a 
great and massive 
structure quite 
capable of stand- 
ing alone. In fact 
so nearly is it a 
complete compo- 
sition in itself 
that it is hard to 
realize in looking 
at it from the 
rear that it is a 
facade and not 
a separate struc- 
ture (Fig. 8). If 
we now look at 
another ruin near 
by, St. Jean des 
Vignes at Sois- 
sons (Figs. 9, 10), 
a relic of the , 
French Revolu- Ficure 5—Tue West Enp, Interior: Sorssons. 
tion and one of 
the most beautiful though least known ruins in Europe, the same 
fact comes home even more strongly. Finally at Rheims (Fig. 11) 
the flying arches of the nave seen through the openings of the 
towers show the slightness of the relation between the whole 
composition of the facade and that of the nave, as at Soissons we 
saw the lack of structural relation. This whole matter of the 
facade however is also a question of exception to the principles 
of logic and revelation of structure, as well as of organic frame, 
and therefore will be considered further in those connections. 
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As regards the 
organic principle 
we must consider 
that perfectly as 
these facades ex- 
press it within 
themselves, they 
now appear more 
clearly than ever 
as a frank depar- 
ture from it in 
relation to the 
main body of the 
church. 


And now we 
find ourselves ask- 
ing the inevitable 
question, the crux 
of the whole mat- 
ter. Was “‘logic”’ 
then,—the logic 
of the essential in 
construction,— 
the guide as well 


Figure 6.—Tue Great BrReAcH AND BUTTRESS: 
Solssons. as the law by 


Figure 7.—ABOVE THE VAULTING AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ROOF: 
RHEIMS. 
(L’ Art et les Artistes, p. 50.) 
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which and under which these cathedrals were designed? Un- 
doubtedly, we shall answer, their designs were penetrated to a 
very great extent by architectural reasoning, and especially. so 
in the vaults and their ribs, for these are essentially an affair of 
construction. Possibly just because the problem was so difficult, 


Figure 8.—THe TowrERS SEEN THROUGH THE DESTROYED NAVE: SoIssons. 
(Crawn in 1918 by theauthor.) 


so rigid, it was here handled very simply. The absolute protec- 
tion from a burning roof afforded by them to the rest of the 
structure, as proved at Rheims, the shape of the vaults, their 
small stones, their lightness, their level crowns, their conforma- 
tion to the stilted wall ribs to concentrate their thrust, all seem 
to be based on an ideal of construction only. And yet we know 
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that in their most fundamental quality, that is their immense 
height, they were not controlled by logic, but by an ideal. 
This ideal desire for height, and always greater height, 
was the source of some of the greatest problems, in fact 
the cause of the 
4 whole system of 
exterior abut- 
ment with its 
risks and its cost- 
ly construction. 
But when we 
find in the state- 
ments of the 
theory that this 
architecture was 
primarily based 
upon the com- 
plex dialectic of 
the middle ages,! 
or that, to quote 
one of the latest 
histories,? ‘‘ not 
an atom of the 
structure was ir- 
relevant — noth- 
ing vital was left 
to whim or 
chance. The 
laws of beauty 
were subordi- 
nated to the 
laws of scientific 
life’’—-we feel the 
Figure 9.—Tue Back or THE Towers OF St. JEAN challenge of abso- 
DES VIGNES, BEFORE THE Last BOMBARDMENT. lute logic. What 
then do we actu- 
ally see? At Rheims we see a great wall rising to some distance 
above the extrados of the vaults and running all around the 
perimeter of the building (Fig. 7), and, above this again, a rich 
1A. K. Porter, Beyond Architecture, pp. 37ff. 
2 Sturgis and Frothingham, III, p. 29. 
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and purely decorative parapet with pinnacles,! a very consider- 
able effort on the part of the builders (Fig. 12); we see the 
construction for the light and purely decorative tower at the 
crossing which must have played an immense réle in the general 
exterior effect of the original thirteenth century edifice. Again 
we see (Fig. 11) 
through the 
arches of the tow- 
ers, more clearly 
than before, the 
vast difference be- 
tween the size 
and shape of the 
body of the 
church and its 
facade. All these 
are, quite simply, 
not “dialectic,” 
not “‘the laws of 
scientific life.” 
Such sweeping 
extensions of the 
principle do not 
fit the cathedral 
atall. The truth 
is that the build- 
ing is logical, but 
not exclusively so. 

Now the de- 
signer who did 
these things was — 
not governed en- Ficure 10.—Sr. JEAN pes ViGNESs: SoIssons. 
tirely by logic, 
strict economy, and the like. Not at all. He departed from 
“‘logic’”’ altogether at times and built into his cathedral parts 
which meant extra load on his slender piers and great expense, 
“purely unnecessary expense’ as the current phrase has it. 
Being that sort of a man, he undoubtedly did other things in 
the building which were also as “unlogical” and decorative. 

1 Compare the very low parapet at Soissons (Fig. 3), which is all that neces- 
sity requires, as I have personally proved. 
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With this established one may perhaps obtain a light on some 
other hypotheses,—or problems. One of these is the suppression 
of the clerestory wall. Was it the fascination of the logical con- 
clusion in finding the wall unnecessary that drove such a man to 

substitute a glass 

wall for a stone 

one, and this in 

spite of the fact 

that the glass 

must certainly 

have been more 

expensive as well 

as less permanent? 

For whatever the 

expense of the 

glass, nothing is 

simpler or cheaper 

in France today 

than plain ashlar, 

such as this wall 

would have been, 

and, judging from 

the mediaeval 

skill in masonry, 

it could hardly 

have been other- 

wise then. And 

if we are still in 

doubt, we may 

compare the 

amount of contin- 

uous wall which 

Figure 11.—TuHe Fagape AFTER THE BoMBaRD- he built obore his 

MENT: RHEIMS. clerestory arches, 

quite contrary to 

the structural requirements. Here also one may well doubt 

the part of logic and feel free to trust the lure in the beauty of 
the glass itself as the real motive for suppression of the wall. 


Closely connected with the principle of logic is that of the 
revelation of structure for esthetic effect. Here again the ruins 
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generally illustrate the theory and confirm it in its broad appli- 
cation. In the vaulting, the manner in which the breakage has 
occurred, as well as its extent, does confirm strikingly the theory 
that the ribs carry the vault cells and are not only real function- 
ing members, but are the most important part of the vault. The 
cases where the whole cell has fallen as far as the rib, are not only 
more numerous than those of the opposite kind, but the latter 
themselves usually show breaks following the rib’s direction, 
although they may not come quite to it. In this, moreover, the 
facts seem to disprove Mr. Porter’s view! that the function of the 


Figure 12.—TuHe CATHEDRAL FROM THE SOUTH AFTER THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE Roor: Ru#EIMs. 


ribs in supporting the vault has been ‘“‘grossly exaggerated,” 
being primarily for support of the wooden centering, and 
Brutails’ statement? that the rib was in theory for support but 
in fact for appearance. 

In regard to this general principle, however, there seems to 
be some confusion of thought. In the case of the vaults and their 
ribs it is apparently a principle of convenience, to be made use 
of where there was an effect to be gained. It is a principle 
expressed in much other architecture, as in the dome of the Pan- 
theon, the high undecorated architrave emphasized as the work- 
ing member of the Greek entablature, and so on. Similarly the 


1 Porter, Construction of Lombard and Gothic Vaults, p. 16. 
? Brutails, op. cit. p. 153. 
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Gothic builders emphasized their vault ribs. Indeed there is an 
almost inevitable quality in the way the beautiful Gothic effects 
are bound up with their necessities, as, for example, the unsur- 
passed perspectives of their interiors, due to the structural 
working out of their aisles, transepts, and ambulatories, which 
yet seem, and perhaps are, necessarily imposed by the ritual. 
In fact we may truly say that the chief sources of esthetic effect 
in the interior are indeed those of the revealed structure, with 
the one notable exception of the stained glass. 

It sometimes happens that such a principle is transformed in 
the mind from a means to an end in itself. Then it becomes 
thought of as a law of style and universal in its application. This 
is what seems to have happened in regard to this principle of 
revelation of structure and to have given rise to the point of view 
found in the books. Now this in fact amounts to ascribing 
certain feelings and a mental point of view to the mediaeval 
builders, which makes such statements humanly interesting at 
once, and gives the history of Gothic a dramatic, even a moral 
character. But it is at least venturing into another field, and one 
may raise the question whether the attribution of such a point of 
view should not be confirmed by, if not based on, the evidence of 
documents as well of executed designs. Among the historians 
this seems to be lacking and even in the quotations of so thorough 
an author as Mr. Porter, who goes the most deeply into documents 
to explain the mediaeval point of view, nothing of this sort 
appears. For its confirmation therefore we are limited to the 
monuments themselves. 

Now actually we find that some of the cases often considered 
as revealed structure are not the real structure. At Soissons the 
single shaft on the lower story of the nave piers does not really 
support the vaulting shafts and, in turn, the vaults above (Figs. 
lf, 4d, 5). The objection to this as an accidental case would be 
met by the fact of the very slight connection between the shaft 
and the pier, shown in the break,—not enough for the shaft to 
add to the strength of the pier. It by no means follows that the 
shaft is not good design, only that it does not express the facts 
of this structure; it is in fact an eye-satisfying fiction, although 
perhaps, a proper one. 

Again let us take the case of the flying arch and its buttress. 
If we carefully notice the point of abutment of the arch’s upper 
tier at Soissons (Figs. 2f, 6e) in relation to the height of filling of 
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the vaults (Figs. 2c, e, 4, 5, 6b) we shall see that probably only 
the lower edge of the flying arch abuts the filled or solid portion 
of the vault; the upper edge appears to abut, if the term may be 
used, only the wall. At best this is hardly a sufficiently good 
connection to warrant the second tier of the buttress; we may at 
least question whether it, like the pier shaft, is not an expression 
of structure which does not correspond to the real fact. 

In the second place, we find in our ruins some cases of structure 
which are not revealed. One of these might have been seen be- 
fore, though it is now made 
more clear than by draw- 
ings,—the filling of the 
lower half of the vault 
conoid and the possible 
transference of the thrust 
from the ribs to this solid 
portion (Figs. 2b, 5, 6b). 

The word possible is used 
advisedly, for from the ap- 
pearance of the filling (Figs. 
2c, 4a, 6d, 18) it appears of 
doubtful value for any such 
purpose, and more like a 
mere addition of weight. It 
seems from the illustrations 
as if it were the heavy walls 
of the upper part of the 
solid portion, self-supporting 13.—Sueut Hotes Vavtts: 
almost without the rib, that RHEIMS. 
were its strength. Thus the 
solid portion performs a quite different function from the rest 
of the vault, a function which is not revealed.' This is in one 
way a small point, but in another it is not, the design as executed 
contributing very largely to that impression of the vaults. being 
supported entirely on the interior. For this the ribs and shafts 
also were in large part designed. 

Another similar case is found at Rheims where one photo- 
graph? shows apparently cross-bracing walls above the vault, 
and these abutted by the upper tier of the flying arch. This 


1 The larger stones in the shell of this part hardly express such a difference. 
2 Kimball and Edgell, History of Architecture, p. 287, fig. 144. 
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interesting construction appears in only one of the Rheims 
photographs and apparently did not occur at Soissons. It seems 
to show that the upper tier of the flying arch did not perform the 
part that it appeared to perform but another, which was not 
revealed. 
Again there are the diagonal ribs which in both nave (Figs. 1, 2, 
6, 13) and aisle seem to limit the breakage, in other words to be the 
strongest ribs of the vault, or the limits of its structural divisions. 
And yet this is not revealed by a larger section of the diagonal 
ribs; on the contrary it 
is the heavy and wide 
transverse rib which ap- 
pears to express such a 
function. 

Then there is the struc- 
ture of the roof, so much 
in evidence in the illustra- 
tions of Soissons (Fig. 2). 
Shall we dismiss this as 
“not the true roof,’’! not 
important enough in the 
whole design to demand 
any revelation of its struc- 
ture or of its method of 
support? We know its 
weight was about two- 
thirds that of the vaults,” 
a load which the designers 
had certainly to reckon 

Figure 14.—Tue Apse: RHEIMS. with. Also, it did have a 
(Mon. frang. PI. 3, 1.) 
decorative value as may 
clearly be seen by the comparison of Rheims before and after its 
destruction (Fig. 12). And it was an organic structure, with its 
trusses corresponding to vault ribs, a structure which one may 
suppose could have been expressed, if the builders had wished 
it, instead of leaving it the plain unified surface that they did. 
Finally there is the fagade itself. The discussion about the 
greater or less lack of its relation to, or revelation of, the main 


1 Moore, p. 170. 
2 In St. Ouen at Rouen the load of roof on each pier is 12,000 kg.; that of 
vault, 20,000 kg. Guadet, II, p. 344, fig. 1096. 
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body of the building is not new; our clearness of vision is, how- 
ever, now greatly increased. At Rheims, the flying arch-but- 
tresses of the nave seen through the openings of the towers show 
the slightness of the relation between the whole composition of | 
the fagade and that of the nave. In St. Jean des Vignes at Sois- 
sons, the nave of 
which was de- 
stroyed many 
years ago, the 
facade appears as 
a great and mas- 
sive structure in 
itself (Figs. 9,10). 
In fact so nearly 
is it a complete 
composition that 
one can hardly 
realize in looking 
at it from the rear 
that he is not 
seeing the front. 
Finally we study 
the same point in 
the cathedral of 
Soissons from a 
photograph taken 
before the final 
bom bard ment 
(Fig. 15) and from 
this sketch, taken 
after the Aisne 
drive of June, 

1918 (Fig. 8). FIGURE THE BOMBARD- 
Here we are look- 

ing through the break in the nave toward the back of the fagade 
mass and realize with astonishment that the comparatively small 
arch in the centre corresponds to the outline of the whole nave 
vault, the arches on either side being wholly outside the nave, 
on the back of the tower base. We then turn to the facade (Fig. 
15) and see the expression, so simple and direct, of something 
» which is not at all the building itself. Is it possible that to the 
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men who built these facades revelation of structure was a con- 
trolling principle in the sense that it has become for us, in our 
books? If we quote the charming design of Sainte-Nicaise,' now 
. known only from drawings, as a truly developed Gothic fagade, 
then these are not, nor are most of the others. Why force the 
principle into a law which leaves such fagades as these to be its 
exceptions? 

In all these cases, the builders must have been perfectly aware 
of what they were or were not revealing. The pier shaft, the 
upper tier of the flying arch, which they looked down upon and 
climbed over for months, if not years, during the construction, 
the different quality in the lower end of the vault, the cross walls 
under the roof, the more important diagonal ribs, the roof con- 
struction,—all of these they knew with an intimacy that no 
modern designer knows in his buildings. And by all of them the 
principle of all-pervading conscious revelation of structure is 
denied. Certainly it will be wiser in future to limit ourselves 
to a far simpler statement. 


And now we come to the principle generally called the balanced 
thrust, sometimes considered the most fundamental one of the 
style.2 Its simplest case, and the best understood, is that of 
adjacent arches, where the haunch of one shoulders the haunch 
of the next and so on down the nave. According to the theory, 
if one is removed the rest tend to fall, like a line of dominoes, 
and it is by thus balancing the thrusts of these haunches that 
they all stand. Now, if we look at the clerestory and nave arches 
of Soissons (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5), we see a case in which the arches on 
either side of a breach stand perfectly well without their neigh- 
bors’ ¢ounter-thrust, and this in spite of such terrific shocks to 
the whole frame of the structure, as could have caused these 
successive ravages. 

The next case of adjacent thrusts balancing each other is 
supposed to be between the adjacent cells of the vaults or two 
adjacent diagonal ribs. Now as between the cells, this principle 
does not seem to be proved at all by the manner in which the 
cells remain (Figs. 1, 2c, 4c, 6d). It appears to be the ribs, 
especially the diagonal ones, which carry the vault cells and the 
thrust of the latter stops on them. In the cases of the diagonal 


! Sturgis and Frothingham, III, p. 110. 
? Sturgis and Frothingham, III, p. xxix. 
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ribs that are intact, the evidence seems to be conflicting. In 
Figures 2c and 6d only one diagonal vault rib remains, a contra- 
diction of the theory; in 2b, 4a, and 6a there is the lower solid 
half of the vault conoid remaining, which may balance the adja- 
cent rib, a confirmation of the theory. In the aisle vaults (Fig. 
laa) the diagonals of two vaults are both intact, but we have 
already reasoned that the counterbalancing diagonals that met 
on the missing pier probably went down from some cause other 
than the action of the thrust of one after the other was destroyed. 

As to the main compartments of the nave vault, they do not 
balance each other, as may be seen by comparing some-of the 
successive steps by which they fell (Figs. 2, 5, 8, also in table, 
No.7). In searching for all the possibilities of the balanced thrust 
this case should be taken into account. It is sometimes stated, 
on the other hand, that these compartments were not intended 
to balance each other and that this was an advantage in con- 
struction, which now appears to be the true view. 

But it is the case of the flying arch and the vaults, that is most 
cited as the outstanding example of this principle. Now in the 
sense that we have been using it, there is no balance of active 
thrust here worth mentioning. If the flying arch exerted much 
thrust against the vault, when the latter fell, the former would 
push the slender wall in. But we have here several cases where 
there has been no such effect on the wall at all (Figs. 2d, f, 6f). 
There was always equilibrium, of course, and the vault’s thrust 
against the flying arch, but this latter is, in fact, little more than 
a strut or prop, that receives this thrust and transmits it to the 
large outer buttress. Transmission of thrusts rather than bal- 
ance is what we find to be the truth of the case. 

This may be seen more clearly by a drawing (Fig. 16)' in which 
the size and position of the buttress as ideally worked out by 
structural mathematics, are shown, together with an actual but- 
tress of the church of St. Quen at Rouen. Here the flying arch, 
as scientifically calculated, appears in its real character of a prop | 
pure and simple. Of course, the lines of this ideal prop are 
not the only ones that will serve. The actual system is an 
artistic approximation, a roundabout but more pleasing method 
of performing the same function, just as the complicated broken 
curves of the great English timber roof trusses approximate 

1 After Guadet, fig. 1096. The temporary emergency supports built under 
fire at Rheims are reported to be of this form also. 
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the straight lines of certain truss forms, by virtue of which 
they perform their work. 

At this point the question arises inevitably whether the 
Gothie designers knew what this mathematical form, this scien- 
tific minimum, was. Un- 
doubtedly! they did not 
know how to find it mathe- 
matically. Whether they 
knew that their usual form 
was as far removed from 
the bare necessity as it was, 
may be guessed from our 
inferences about their reve- 
lation of structure. If we 
believe, as it seems we may, 
that they were men who de- 
signed in general conformity 
to the actual structure, but 
enlarged freely upon this 
where it seemed inadequate, 
we may equally believe that 
they had learned in their 
earlier examples,’ or in their 
worksheds, approximately 
what the necessary lines of 
the flying arch were, but 
preferred to satisfy the con- 
ditions by freer, more archi- 
tectural forms, such for 
instance, as those found at 
Soissons. 

What then shall we say of 
hs the general principle? Sim- 
: ; ply, that in this case, it was 

om Pim, really a transmission of the 

(After Gaudet, II, Fig. 1096) vault thrust to a buttress, 

placed at some distance, 

while there was some balance of thrust of adjacent diagonal ribs 
on the pier. 


1 Gaudet, II, p. 331. 
2 For example, at Noyon, illustrated in Moore, fig. 74. 
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But at the same time, we should recognize this transmission of 
thrust as a really great innovation, as original as it was bold, and 
as successfully handled as it was characteristically Gothic. 
Instead of the “living forces” constantly at work throughout, 
‘combating each other,’”’ we may better confine ourselves to 
the actual vaulting system and the transmitted thrust, as being 
really a new architecture; and we shall find in its skill, originality, 
and beauty sufficient cause for our admiration and study. 


There remains one more general principle, the lightness of con- 
struction and its determining cause. Among the smaller ruins, 
there are several striking 
cases of the lightness of 
vault construction, the 
cells being mere shells of 
such thin stones that they 
have rattled down almost 
like tiles (Fig. 17). And 
at Soissons, the nave 
vaults are so light that 
some of them seem to 
have collapsed, ribs and 
all, from so slight an ex- 
plosion that it did not 
destroy the roof at the 
same time. It may have 
been that a shell merely 
pierced the roof (Fig. 2m) 
and the vault or that one 
entered through a window 
(as at Fig. 2d) and shat- 
tered the delicate cells Ficure 17.—Tue Cuurcna at Nerrancovrt. 
and ribs from below. If ae 
one ‘asks whether the two vault-bays adjacent to the great 
breach did not follow its vault of themselves in obedience to the 
principle of balanced thrusts, we may refer to Figure 5, a photo- 
graph at an earlier date, and see this one bay gone and the 
others intact. At Soissons, the walls, also, are extremely thin 
(Figs. 1d, 3c, 6ef), especially the upper wall, which is only the 
thickness of one stone, and that merely thicker than the plate 
tracery by some slight reveal at the billet mould (Figs. 2f, 6e). 
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At Rheims (Fig. 13), on the other hand, the vaults are decidedly 
heavy and show no signs of collapsing. Evidently, the shells 
have torn only a definite hole in the splendidly built vault.' 
This same strength is seen in the great wall and parapet (Fig. 7). 
In fact, it is commonly said in France that the vaults of Rheims 
had the heaviest cross sections of any cathedral, that it was 
built like a fortress, and that it is due to this, that the vaults 
have not fallen altogether in the later bombardments. It might 
be added that it was due also to the devotion of the French sol- 
diers, who climbed up and built the necessary supports of masonry 
under bombardment when the continual shelling of the crossing- 
vault threatened to succeed in wrecking the whole centre of the 
edifice. 

What the underlying motive of the general lightness of Gothic 
construction was, may be disclosed to some extent by a compar- 
ison of Rheims with Soissons. The latter is in every respect a 
less costly, as it was a less important cathedral. A mere glance 
at the fagade, at the pier capitals, at the roof parapets will illus- 
trate this. Rheims was built to be the royal, the most splendid 
church of France, and the same lavishness shown in all these 
parts was carried into the construction. Conversely, the lightness 
of the construction of Soissons was clearly due to the same 
economy shown in the other portions. 

This lightness of construction, however, is another matter from 
the lightness of effect, carried much further at Rheims, in its 
clustered nave piers, lighter flying buttresses, slender turrets on 
the facade. All this was, of course, not at all an economy and 
was done from a love of the effect itself, one of the most beau- 
tiful characteristics of Gothic. 


Of the various outstanding problems in regard to the features 
of the cathedrals, most have been noticed already. Just what the 
controlling reason was for adopting the pointed arch in prefer- 
ence to the round, and whether this query, seemingly so purely 
archaeological, may be elucidated by the ruins, remains to be 
discussed. We have, indeed, seen that the diagonal ribs generally 
stand while the others fall (Table, No. 3). Now, these diagonals 
in the aisle are round arched (Fig. la), and in the nave nearly 

1Of the later destruction, we have unfortunately no illustrations. No 


post. cards of the interior were published as late as May, 1919, and it was 
forbidden to enter when I was there in October, 1918, on account of falling 


stones. 
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so (Fig. 5), to while all the other ribs are pointed (Figs. 4, 5). 
Apparently then, as far as construction went, the advantages 
were with the round arch, and the pointed was adopted for other 
reasons, such as reducing the thrust and the possibility of coérdi- 
nating the arches and vaults, or beauty of form, or both. But the 
evidence of the ruins is by no means final in determining which 
was the stronger form of arch. It should be considered rather as 
one of a series of facts which further knowledge of the con- 
struction and of its history may some day establish. 

One of the other interesting developments in the style is the 
change of the pinnacle on the buttress from a purely useful to 
an almost purely decorative purpose. In the chevet of Rheims 
(Fig. 14) there are two of the lofty pinnacle canopies destroyed 
and a third which lacks one of its columnar supports. All this 
has happened without much surrounding damage except to a 
light parapet, thus giving evidence of the real lightness of these 
constructions in spite of their solid appearance. Although this 
is hardly proof, for one could hardly expect the loss of even so 
high a pinnacle to cause the collapse of its buttress, yet it is a 
strong indication that this feature as early as the date of Rheims 
was known to be unessential to stability, and -was actually, as it 
was in appearance, a decorative feature. 

One more observation, and that of a general character, remains 
to be made. Among our first impressions, after studying the 
later illustrations of Soissons (Fig. 2), was the importance of 
the structure that remained when the vault had fallen. This 
came as a distinct surprise in view of the lengthy studies of the 
vaulting and its supports with which our works on Gothic are 
filled. One rather expected to find that the exterior wall which 
enclosed the vault-conoid was but an incident of the latter and 
would fall with it, that the-church consisted of nothing but 
vaults, piers, and buttresses, and the enclosing “walls of stained 
glass.”” But here the observer counts the vaults of four out of 
the seven nave bays gone—two of them literally sloughed away— 
and yet the greater part of the structure is still erect. He sees 
the walls standing with all the composition of the nave complete, 
except for the timber roof instead of the vaults (Fig. 18), and he 
remembers with dismay the abhorred fallacies of Fergusson! 
about the “deceptive stone ceilings.” He realizes, too, that this 
was the way the building looked in the middle ages during the 


1Fergusson, History of Architecture, I, p. 321. 
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long years when it was under construction, though more or less 
used for worship, until the final stage, when the vault was built 
in,—under the protection of the roof. He recalls moreover that 
to the mediaeval designer of the building that roof and those 
walls, the weight of the triforium, the aisle roof and its sup- 
ports, the wind-bracing, and the disposal of floods of water and 
snow, all were a part of his problem,—and that he solved them 
all without, or in spite of, his vaults. And so he comes away 
at the last with a new sense of the building as a whole, con- 


Figure 18.—INTERIOR OF THE Roor: Soissons. 


ditioned it is true in its fundamentals by the vault, but a great 
construction and a great design in and of itself. 


In closing this survey of these two great examples of the theory 
of Gothic, what summary can we make? In the first place we see 
that the theory is truest, as it is most generally agreed upon, in 
its insistence on the organization of the structure, and that this 
is indeed wonderfully shown in the way it acted under the stress 
of bombardment. 

In the next place, while the ruins reveal that the vaulting fol- 
lows closely the necessities of construction, they reveal other 
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portions and other relations of parts which are contrary to them. 
These cases are not indeed the most important, but they are 
sufficient to refute the theory that constructional requirements 
carried to their logical conclusion can alone account for these 
designs. They are due to esthetic reasons almost entirely, and 
they indicate the probable importance of those reasons through- 
out. 

The principle of balanced thrusts is far less true, and it should 
apparently have a minor place. It seems clearly at variance with 
the facts in its principal example of the flying arch and it seems 
to apply only to certain of the vault ribs. 

The apparent revelation of structure seems to be over empha- 
sized, to judge from these ruins, especially in certain cases such 
as the pier shafts, flying arch, and some features of the vault, 
often quoted as proving it. It should be considered, as I believe 
it must have been by the mediaeval builders themselves, as an 
architectural resource rather than a principle; to be freely 
enlarged upon, compromised, or denied, when the esthetic 
effect of the whole seemed to require it. 

The lightness of the construction is strikingly confirmed, but 
it appears rather as a matter of necessity in the actual construc- 
tion, and a matter of architectural design in the exposed portions. 

In all that has been said so far, we have limited ourselves to 
the theory; when we have found the facts at variance with it 
we have emphasized not what the architecture was, but what it 
was not. Thus we seem to have stripped it of one quality after 
another. We have apparently been destructive, seizing upon its 
terrible misfortunes to prove it somehow wrong. 

Let us now turn the page. What seems destructive is in reality 
freeing these beautiful creations from the too rigid shackles of 
classification devised by scientifically-minded men of letters. 
Sweeping assertions built upon the enthusiastic hypotheses of 
Viollet-le-Duc or on literary theories of architecture do only harm 
to an art such as this, and cause revulsion instead of devotion 
among its admirers. A looser, freer, truer theory is the only one 
that will fit such a history of the human spirit as is built into 
these cathedrals. If in so doing we are to deprive the historian 
of his ‘most satisfactory’”’ chapter, where “‘all rests on undeniable 
mathematical and scientific premises,’ so much the worse for 
him. Of all great architecture, this is the most imaginative, the 


1 Sturgis and Frothingham, III, p. 9. 
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most founded on a purely ideal program. While developed with 
wonderful reasoning, that immaterial program,—namely religious 
sentiment, with its accompanying feeling for height and mystery, 
—is at the base of it all and is felt throughout. 

In thus breaking sharply with certain points of the writers’ 
theories, we are in no way taking a step backward, but rather 
looking toward the future. These ruins seem inevitably to sug- 
gest another statement of Gothic, not a part of this present paper, 
as it may come to be written with our changing point of view, a 
statement in which the ribs of the vaults, the shafts of the piers, 
the actual shape of the flying arches, the all-including openings, 
and finally the fagade, will find their true explanation as parts of 
a purely architectural design, absorbing, yet dominating the 
requirements of prelate and mason alike. 

RoGerR GILMAN. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON pp. 49-51 


The following quotation from Guides Illustrés Michelin des Champs de 
Bataille (Paris, 1919), section on Soissons, p. 21, shows how the ruin at Sois- 
sons, discussed on pp. 49-51, was caused. 

“At the beginning of February, 1915, a shell . . .. struck the second 
column of the nave and cut into it at 4 m. above the ground. The portion 
above with the capital and the stone courses carrying the load of the vault 
ribs collapsed, dragging down in its fall a section of the triforium and back 
wall. This ruin was soon increased. At the end of March the vaults of the 
nave and aisle, formerly held by the broken column, no longer having their 
support, fell; the whole (section) of the triforium, the window, the exterior 
flying arch, the wood framing, and the roof of the nave bay crashed down also.” 

This, if correct,—and there is no reason why so circumstantial an account 
should not be believed,—although it overthrows my surmise as to how the 
break occurred (pp. 50 f.), confirms the general position of this paper, that 
there was less balance of thrusts and less revelation of structure than usually 
supposed. 
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THE CARMELITE MADONNA OF PIETRO LORENZETTI 


THERE are two documents on record for the year 1329 which 
concern the Sienese painter, Pietro Lorenzetti. The first,’ dated 
October 26, has to do with the granting, by the ‘‘Gran Consiglio 
de la Campana,” of a petition offered by the prior and brothers of 
Sta. Maria del Carmine, through the good graces-of the Novi. 
In this petition, the good brothers requested of the community 
of Siena financial aid in paying for “‘a certain honorable altar- 
piece, and a very beautiful one, in which the Virgin Mary and 
the most Blessed Confessor Nicholas, and the apostles and mar- 
tyrs, confessors and virgins, have been painted most exquisitely 
and earnestly by master Pietro Lorenzetti of Siena, which altar- 
piece is said to have cost 150 gold florins.””. The Council granted 
them fifty pounds. The second document,? dated December 29, 
records the payment of the fifty pounds promised the monastery 
on October 24. 

This altarpiece, though one of the grandest executed by Pietro 
Lorenzetti, has been considered by critics on Sienese painting as 
lost, as the only record on hand is the statement made by Mil- 
anesi® that it was sold into England in 1818. But this reference 
must have applied to.the side pieces only and, possibly to panels 
of the predella. Two of the predella fragments, one representing 
an angel appearing in a vision to a dreaming, monk, the other 
depicting the granting of the charter to the Carmelites, are now 
in the Academy at Siena.‘ 

The Madonna of this altarpiece, though considered as lost, 
has never left Italy and has been hanging in the Academy at 
Siena ever since its removal from the church of Sant’ Ansano 
outside the Pispini Gate at Siena. The panel,® in its present 

1 Milanesi: Doc. Sen. 1, 194. 

2 Td. ibid. 

3 Td. ibid. 

* Nos. 83, 84. 

5 No. 39. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XXIV (1920), No. 1. 
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Figure 1.—Tse CarMELITE Maponna OF Pietro LORENZETTI: SIENA. 


condition (Fig. 1), shows the Madonna and Child enthroned in 
the centre, with Saint Nicholas on the left and Saint Anthony 
the Abbot, with his staff and pig, on the right. There are four 
angels standing behind the Madonna’s throne; the two central 
ones hold lilies. On the edge of the throne at the Madonna’s 
feet runs the following inscription: “PETRUS LAURETI DE 
SENIS ME PINSIT A. D. MCCCXXVIIH.” 
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The evidence, besides the date 1329, that this is the Carmelite 
Madonna, rests on the following facts: On the lower right-hand 
corner of the Virgin’s throne we read the inscription: “ELYAS 
PHA,” in other words “Elijah the prophet.’’ This inscription 
was orginally used for the figure now called St. Anthony, just as 
on the left-hand corner we have the inscription, ‘“S. NICHO- 
LAUS,” for the figure of the saint above it, who has been lucky 
enough to retain his identity. But what is the significance of 
Elijah in this picture? Why was he put in this altarpiece? He 
is surely an unusual apparition in Italian art. 

Elijah was the patriarch saint and the supposed founder of 
the Carmelite order.' But there has been much controversy 
about this in the church. The legend runs that the early Car- 
melites built a monastery near the fountain of Helias (Elijah), 
and also an oratory to the Virgin, thence called “‘Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel.” Elijah was, therefore, the saint of greatest 
importance to the Carmelites, with the exception of the Virgin. 
His presence would be practically imperative in any Carmelite 
altarpiece, and similarly he must be associated with that order 
when found in such a conspicuous position as in this altarpiece. 
He is also found in other Carmelite altarpieces, as for example 
in the altarpiece by Giovanni d’Asciano in the oratory of San 
Niccolo near the Carmine at Florence.? Elijah’s relation to the 
Virgin is emphasized in Pietro’s altarpiece by the gesture of the 
Christ Child towards him. 

Originally, then, this Madonna was painted for a Carmelite 
monastery. The date is that of Pietro’s commission to do an 
altarpiece for the Sienese Carmelites in 1329. Beyond doubt 
the so-called Ansano Madonna is in reality the lost Carmelite 
Madonna. Later, when the picture for some reason or other 
changed hands and the Madonna was separated from the 
remainder of the altarpiece, the Elijah was made over into a 
8. Anthony with staff, pig, and bellto suit the church or donor into 
whose hands it had fallen. I need hardly add that the document 
calls for a S. Nicholas in the picture, who is duly identified by the 
inscription on the panel. Finally, in the costumes of the figures, 
and especially in the light mantle of the Virgin over the dark 
tunic we have the colors of the Carmelites. The predella below, 


1 Moroni: Dizionario di Erudizione Stor.-Eccl. X, 44 ff, 52 ff. 
2 Note also that S. Nicholas is a favorite saint of the Carmelites. 
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though entirely repainted, might, if cleaned, yield other interest- 
ing connections. 

Since this altarpiece contained, according to the document, 
“apostles, martyrs, confessors, and virgins,” which must have 
been ‘in the side panels, it was presumably an elaborate Majesty 
similiar to Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s at Massa. This would then 
explain the dignified and hieratic position of the Virgin. And 
since Milanesi must have had some evidence for asserting that 
the Carmine altarpiece was sold into England, the sides may 
actually have gone there. 

T. DEWALD. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 29-31, 1919 


Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its twenty-first 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh December 29, 30, and 31, 1919, in conjunction 
with the American Philological Association. Three sessions for 
the reading of papers were held and there were three joint ses- 
sions with the American Philological Association. The abstracts 
of the papers which follow were furnished by the authors. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 29. 2.30 P.M. 
1. Miss Helen H. Tanzer, of Hunter College, The Roman Mar- 
riage Custom as Described in Lucan. (Read by Professor G. M. 
Whicher.) 


In the account which Lucan gives (Pharsalia, I1, 352-371) of the remarriage. 
of Marcia to Cato the Younger after the death of Hortensius, the orator, to 
whom he had ceded her, we have an almost photographic description of the 
confarreate marriage ceremony. The poet represents Marcia as begging 
Cato to allow her to return to him if only that “liceat tumulo scripsisse: ‘ Ca- 
tonis Marcia’.” Cato agreed, and though the time was not appropriate and 
the war required his attention, the marriage took place but with only the most 
necessary portions of the ceremony, the rest omitted by force of circumstances. 
It is here that Lucan has done us a service, for he mentions both what was done 
and what was left undone, thus furnishing material for commentators and 
archaeologists. ‘‘No festive garlands or wreaths hung from the doorway, no 
white fillets bound the door posts, the usual torches were not there, nor the 
high couch with its ivory steps and gold embroidered hangings; no matron 
with high-crowned headdress lifted her lest her feet touch the threshold. No 
flame colored veil lightly hid the bride’s timid blushes nor covered her down- 
cast countenance; no jewelled girdle held down her flowing robes, no collar 
gracefully encircled her neck, no tunic covered her arms. The usual witty 
sallies were not uttered nor the Sabine jests. There were no relatives or friends 
assembled, they were united in silence, satisfied with Brutus alone as witness 
and assistant.” 

There followed parallel passages from other Latin writers cited by way of 
illustration, and comments from commentators by way of explanation. 
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2. Miss Cornelia G. Harcum, of Rockford College, Roman 
Cooking Utensils in the Royal Ontario Museum. 


This paper had as its main interest the collection of Roman cooking utensils 
in the Walter Massy Collection in the Royal Ontario Museum, most of which 
were found in Egypt. A comparison was made of ancient with modern cook- 
ing utensils. The materials, mode and place of manufacture, decoration, and 
details of workmanship of these utensils were discussed. The most interesting 
sét in the Royal Ontario Museum is a very complete kitchen equipment which 
was discovered in what appeared to be the remains of a burned house near 
Thebes. It contains twenty-seven pieces of bronze in excellent preservation. 
The date of these utensils is probably about the first or second century. Of 
special interest also is a series of iron frying-pans with folding handles which 
were found in Egypt and belong to the late Roman period. The pans are 
hammered and the workmanship is exceedingly good. As they were discov- 
ered with other military remains the logical conclusion is that they formed a 
part of the soldiers’ equipment and that the folding handles which are rather 
rare were designed to make the kits more compact. A bronze ladle, in this 
collection, with an extension handle shows a decided variation from the usual 
form. Illustrations were shown of a great variety of cooking utensils from 
the common olla or porridge pot to the harpago which was used for taking meat 
from a kettle. 


3. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, A Roman Terracotta Savings-Bank at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Children’s savings-banks or money boxes are mentioned nowhere in Greek 
or Latin literature. If they were, they probably would be called thesauri or 
loculi. We know them from archaeology, and nearly fifty are now listed. 
They have been well discussed by Graeven, ‘Die thénerne Sparbiichse’ (Jb. 
Arch. I. XVI, pp. 160-189). In addition to the one late Greek example from 
Priene mentioned by Graeven is another in the Athens Museum (No. 5264), 
but all the other specimens are Roman and have been found in the western 
half of the Roman world—in Italy, France, Germany, England, and the Nether- 
lands. There are four main types, that in the form of a small chest, that in 
the form of a vase (cf. Plautus, Aulularia and Horace, Sat. II, 6, 10), that with 
a flat circular form, resembling somewhat the body of a Roman lamp, with a 
design similarly placed in a medallion on top, and that in the shape of a bee- 
hive. Of the chest type, there is one unpublished example in the Stoddard 
Collection at Yale University. Of the third class, there is an example at 
Columbia University with Hermes standing inside a shrine with two columns. 
Another was seen in 1908 in the Arndt Collection in the Glyptothek at Munich 
by the writer who knows eight of this type. Of the bee-hive or last type, there 
are several specimens. One which was in the Castellani Collection, and had 
disappeared, is at Columbia University. It represents Hermes, lucrorum potens 
et conservator, standing on a base within a shrine with four columns, the caduceus 
in his left hand and pouch in his right, and a cock beneath his right hand, and 
has a slit above for putting in the coins. Another specimen in America of the 
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early second century A.D. is at the Johns Hopkins University and is probably that 
sold at auction with the Saulini Collection in 1899. It represents a draped 
Hermes standing on a base within a shrine with two columns, caduceus in 
right, and pouch in left hand, and has the slit above the shrine. On the back 
is an inscription which should be read Bas. Augu. (Bassieni Augurini). The 
Saulini catalogue reads Las. Augu. and Graeven (Jb. Arch. I. XVI, p. 181) 
wrongly suggests Pas. Augu., though Passienus is another form of Bassienus 
(ef. Schulze, Zur Geschichte Lateinischer Eigennamen, pp. 213 ff.). A specimen 
from the Esquiline in Rome is probably from the same mould. In Munich in 
the Antiquarium is another unpublished example of the bee-hive type. Slides: 
were shown of many examples of all types; and their purpose and relation to 
the lamp-industry and the significance of the scenes on them were discussed. 

The origin of the bee-hive type was especially considered, and Miss Harri- 
son’s suggestions were discussed (cf. Themis pp. 396 f; Essays and Studies pre- 
sented to William Ridgeway, 1913, pp. 136 ff.). There is a resemblance in 
share to Mycenaean bee-hive tombs, to the primitive underground dwelling, 
and its counterpart above ground at Orchomenus, a type which has survived to 
the present day in Kurdistan, in Switzerland, in Italy, and even in America as 
well as in Greece. These bee-hive tombs were called even in the days of Pau- 
sanias thesauri. Sophocles in the IJchneutae calls Cyllene’s cave-dwelling 
where the wonder-child Hermes is kept, a thesaurus. So also the omphalos as 
a tumulus or tomb had the shape of a thesaurus and when Varro in De Lingua 
Latina, VII, 17, compares the omphalos at Delphi to a thesaurus he may be 
thinking of one of these bee-hive banks and not of a bee-hive tomb, a type which 
hardly survived underground till Roman times except possibly in the Tullianum 
and the Mundus. 


4. Dr. Stephen B. Luce, of the University Museum, Phil- 
adelphia, Etruscan Antefixes from Cervetri and Corneto tn the 
University Museum, Philadelphia. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


5. Dr. Leicester B. Holland, of Philadelphia, Primitive Aegean 
Roofs. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


6. Miss Marion E. Blake, of Cornell University, A Suggestion 
to Teachers of Epigraphy. 


The -speaker pointed out some of the difficulties in teaching epigraphy. 
Photographs of the stones or of squeezes are unsatisfactory, and squeezes them- 
selves are too fragile for regular class-room use. Photographs of the reverse 
of the squeeze are clear, but confusing to the student because the letters are 
reversed. The device of photographing the back of the squeeze on the back 
of a film and then printing by direct contact will reverse the print and make the 
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inscription read correctly. Lantern-slides could be prepared or prints put into 
the hands of the students, or even a text-book of half tones compiled for the 
class-room. Slides were shown demonstrating the advantages of the method 
advocated. 


7. Mr. E. T. Dewald, of Princeton University, A Lost Painting 
by Pietro Lorenzetti. (Read by Professor G. W. Elderkin.) 

This paper is published in full in the present number of the 
JOURNAL, pp. 73-76. 


TuEspAy, DreceMBER 30. 9.30 a.m. 


1. Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton University, 
Report of the Committee on the Protection of Historic Monuments 
in the Near East. (Read by Professor G. M. Whicher.) 

No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Recent Theories on the Origin of the Alphabet. 


After referring to the theories of De Rougé, Deecke, Peiser, Hommel, Del- 
itsch, Zimmer, Grimme, von Luschan, and Hogarth the writer discussed the 
so-called Sinai script and the theory of A. H. Gardiner; the potsherd writing 
of Egypt, and the theory developed by Flinders Petrie in various papers; 
and the pictographic and linear script of Crete, and Sir Arthur Evans’s theory. 
The relation of Minoan script to the characters of the Cypriote syllabary was 
touched upon, and incidentally the theories of Naville, Schneider, Lidzbarski, 
Sundwall, and Pretorius were briefly considered. Other theories such as those 
of Breasted, Pilcher, Stucken, and Bauer were also explained. Much progress 
has been made during the last twenty years towards solving this old problem, 
and two points may be regarded as established as a result of recent researches. 
1. No theory of the origin of the alphabet can now be considered seriously 
unless it can show actual forms and explain their development; the time has 
gone by for mere speculation. 2. We can now say with considerable confidence 
that the Greek alphabet was not derived from the Phoenician, though it may 
well have been influenced by it. A definite solution of the problem of the 
source of the alphabet is by no means impossible, and, in fact, does not appear 
to be far off. 


3. Professor R. A. MacLean, of McGill University, Some 
Ancient Sites in Mesopotamia. 


This paper deals with some ancient and modern sites in Mesopotamia along 
the Tigris and the Euphrates,—sites which I became more or less familiar with 
during a residence, or perhaps I should say a mere existence, of two and a half 
years in that country during the war. On the Euphrates Anah and Hit are 
both of ancient origin. Anah interests us for the opposition which its fortress 
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gave to Julian, while Hit, or Is of Herodotus, is famous for its production of 
bitumen. Hit is probably the Charmande of Xenophon. 

The country between the Tigris and the Euphrates in the vicinity of Bagdad 
is of interest chiefly for its connection with Xenophon and the route of the Ten 
Thousand. It is difficult to place with any degree of accuracy the sites of the 
Median Wall, the four canals, and the cities of Sittace and Ops, as there are 
few existing remains. The key to the whole situation lies, I think, in the loca- 
tion of Ops. Following Ross, Miss Bell, and others who have made investiga- 
tions concerning this and other places in Mesopotamia, I have concluded that 
Ops was a little north of the junction of the river Adhaim with the Tigris. In 
that case the Adhaim would correspond to the river Physcus mentioned by 
Xenophon. 

The other sites mentioned along the Tigris are more easily determined. 
There are, it is true, no traces of Seleucia, but its site is known from its relation 
to Ctesiphon which is marked to-day by the huge fragment of anarch. Further 
up the Tigris, the Larissa of Xenophon is the ancient Nimroud, while Mespila, 
or the modern Mosul, is on the site of the ancient Nineveh. 


4. Professor Edgar L. Hewett, of San Diego, California, Amer- 
ica in the Evolution of Human Society. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


5. Mr. Albert M. Friend, Jr., of Princeton University, Manu- 
scripts, Ivories, and Goldwork in the Abbey of St. Denis under the 
Patronage of Charles IV. (Read by Professor G. W. Elderkin.) 


The paper reconstitutes the school of illumination, ivory carving, and gold- 
smiths’ work active in the Abbey of Saint-Denis near Paris under the patronage 
of Charles the Bald (840-877). The manuscripts have already been grouped, 
but under the assumption that they were illuminated in the Abbey of Corbie 
near Amiens, an assumption poorly supported by the provenance of one unchar- 
acteristic example. On the other hand the eclectic character of the illumina- 
tion shows that all the manuscripts must have been done at some centre where 
there was a library containing examples of each of the earlier Carolingian 
schools, and also, in view of unmistakable classic and Byzantine influences on 
the school, some manuscripts of Eastern and Italian provenance. Such a col- 
lection is to be found in the library of Charles the Bald, which must have been 
deposited either at the royal residence at Compiégne, or in the Abbey of Saint- 
Denis, of which Charles was secular abbot, and where he spent a large portion 
of his time when not travelling. We know that his collection contained speci- 
mens of the school of Tours and of the Franco-Saxon school; there is also good 
reason to suppose that it contained the masterpiece of the Ada-group—the 
Soissons Gospels—and the Utrecht Psalter which represents the style of 
Rheims. 

The school produced, besides the ‘“‘Corbie” manuscripts, a group of ivory- 
carvings already isolated by Goldschmidt as the “ Liuthard-group,”’ to which 
may be added two ivories in the Morgan collection in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, representing respectively Christ enthroned with Peter and Paul, and the 
Virgin enthroned and adored by angels (A.J.A. XXIII, 1919, pp. 394 ff.), 
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wherein the lyric pen-style of the school is considerably toned down by adher- 
ence to some Eastern model which the sculptor had before him. Two more 
may also be added to Goldschmidt’s group: the book-cover of the Missal 
of Saint-Denis (Bibl. Nat. lat. 9436), and a plaque in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

The gold-work of the school has never been assembled, but it may be identi- 
fied in four pieces: the front cover of the Ashburnham Gospels in the Morgan 
collection; the ciborium, or field-altar, of Arnulf, emperor of Germany, 887-899, 
the front cover of the Codex Aureus of St. Emmeran in Munich, and the ante- 
pendium of the high altar of the Abbey of Saint-Denis itself. Two of these 
pieces are traceable to the Abbey, viz., the antependium and the cover of the 
Gospels of the St. Emmeran Codex, a manuscript belonging to the group and 
made for Charles the Bald. This and the fact, attested by a writer of the ninth 
century, that the abbey possessed at that time a famous school of goldsmiths, 
makes probable the attribution of the four pieces of gold-work mentioned, as 
well as the manuscripts and ivories discussed above which are closely allied to 
the gold-work in style, to the Abbey of Saint-Denis. 

This attribution is confirmed by two peculiarities of iconography which con- 
nect the school definitely with the abbey. The first is the appearance in these 
works of a profusion of angels, reflecting the influence of the Celestial Hierarchy 
of the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, identified at the period with Saint- 
Denis of France. This manuscript was translated at the order of Charles the 
Bald by John Scotus Erigena from the Greek manuscript sent to Louis le 
Debonnaire by the Byzantine emperor Michael in 824, and deposited in Saint- 
Denis. Echoes of the same work occur in poems of Scotus, and appear also in 
the works of the school in the multiplication of angels, with occasional indica- 
tion of the different orders into which the Pseudo-Dionysius divided them. 

The letters of Dionysius the Areopagite, translated at the same time by 
Scotus, contain a description of the eclipse at the time of the Crucifixion, by 
the vision of which the Areopagite was converted. According to this descrip- 
tion the moon advanced until it covered the sun and then returned whence it 
came. This explains why in the Crucifixions of the school the moon is persist- 
ently facing right, out of the composition, as if returning on her course. The 
detail undoubtedly reflects the interest in the incident on the part of the monks 
of Saint-Denis who confused the Areopagite with their patron saint, and its 
appearance on the works of the group,—miniatures, ivories, and gold-work,— 
serves to confirm the location of the atelier which produced the manuscripts of 
Janitschek’s ‘‘Corbie”’ school, the ivories of Goldschmidt’s “ Liuthard” group, 
and the four pieces of gold-work cited, in the royal Abbey of Saint-Denis, where 
the school must have flourished in the last half of the ninth century under the 
patronage of Charles the Bald. 


TurspAy, DEcEMBER 30. 8 P.M. 


Joint Session with the American Philological Association. Subject: 
Archaeology and Classical Philology. 


1. Professor Harold N. Fowler, of Western Reserve University, 
Greece. 
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2. Professor Morris Jastrow, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mesopotamia. 


3. Professor Gordon J. Laing, of the University of Chicago, 
Italy. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Mr. W. B. Dinsmoor, of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, The Monument of Agrippa at Athens. 


The pedestal of Agrippa, usually dated 27-12 B.c. on account of the inscrip- 
tion on the west front, has sometimes been attributed to earlier periods on 
insufficient evidence (orientation, relation to Propylaea, etc.). There is, how- 
ever, valid evidence for an earlier dating. The inscription, as Fauvel pointed 
out in manuscript notes, is cut on a surface roughened by the erasure of an 
earlier inscription, in five lines but with much larger letters, of which afew 
traces are preserved. Then the plinth of the quadriga has hoof cuttings for two 
successive groups of horses, one apparently earlier than Agrippa. Finally, the 
architectural forms and construction of the pedestal are those of Pergamene, 
not Roman, work. The true date may, therefore, be 178 B.c., when Eumenes II 
and his brother Attalus seem to have won Panathenaic chariot victories. We 
may assume that on this same pedestal was set up Marcus Antonius as the 
New Dionysus, probably in 38 B.c. when he was victor in the Antonian Pana- 
thenaea; Cleopatra as Isis would seem to have been set up beside him in 32 B.c. 
For in 31 B.c., on the eve of the battle of Actium, statues of Antonius and Cleo- 
patra, which replaced colossi of Eumenes and Attalus, were hurled down by a 
hurricane (Plutarch and Dio Cassius. By confusion with the groups dedicated 
by Attalus I, this story was sometimes localized above the theatre, and it was 
said that a Dionysus of the Gigantomachy was hurled down; but probably in 
these earlier Attalid groups, as in the Niobid group, no victors were repre- 
sented). Agrippa, arriving in Athens shortly afterward, found the pedestal 
empty, and his statue was erected in the place of his defeated opponent. 


2. Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, The Lion 


Group at Sardis. 
This paper will be published in full later. 


3. Professor G. W. Elderkin, of Princeton University, A Re- 
examination of Archaic Laconian Grave Stelae. 
This paper will be published in full later. 


4. Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University, Two 
Vases from Sardis. (Read by Dr. James M. Paton.) 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 
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5. Miss G. M. A. Richter, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, The Subject of the Ludovisi and Boston Reliefs. (Read 
by Dr. James M. Paton.) 

This paper endeavored to show that the widely adopted interpretation of the 
Boston relief as the settlement of the dispute between Aphrodite and Perse- 
phone for Adonis rests on insufficient evidence and presents many difficulties. 
A new interpretation was advanced, based on the supposition that the Boston 
and Ludovisi reliefs are pendants or parts of one mionument. 


6. Mr. Carl W. Blegen, of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, The So-called Temple of Hera at Tiryns. 


7. Mr. Carl W. Blegen, of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, Ephyrean Ware. 

These two papers will appear in the account of the excavations 
at Korakou, Corinth, shortly to be published. 


1919 
July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


N, Bates, Editor 


220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BULGARIA.—Recent Discoveries.—In Arch. Anz. 1915, cols. 218-235 
(13 figs.) B. Frtow gives a summary ,of :ecent archaeological finds in Bul- 
garia. In a neolithic settlement on the hill Kajadermen, near Shumen, simi- 
lar in character to that on the hill Denef, near Salmanovo, there were found a 
large clay model of a rectangular house with pitch-roof and round openings for 
windows and doors, and a vessel in the form of a four-footed animal with wide- 
open mouth. On the floor of one house the hearth and a hand mill with mov- 
able stones for grinding were found. Several early Christian churches have 
been excavated and they show some peculiarities of plan, such as a “horseshoe” 
apse, that are found in churches of Asia Minor. On the side of the Red Church 
near Perushtitza there are two churches, one above the other. Among the 
single finds there may be mentioned: votive reliefs to Hera and the Thracian 
Horseman on which the latter is called &ypios; about a dozen pieces of 
Roman jewelry, necklaces, armlets, etc. of gold and semi-precious stones, found 
in a child’s coffin, some of which are very fine work and certainly imported; a 
marble relief of a Roman doorway with arched opening between pillars which 
support an architrave and pediment; parts of a bronze tripod with figures of 
Silenus and busts of Dionysus; a bronze statuette of Venus, 19 in. high, nude, 
drying her hair, excellent work, from Ratiariae; a curious Roman gravéstone 
with tripod and heraldic dolphins in relief and a huge pine cone on top; two 
terracotta facing-tiles with Medusa heads and anthemions, from a large build- 
ing of the fifth century B.c.; about 200 gold coins of Justin and Justinian; 
silver coins of Alexander the Great, Philip III, and Antiochus I, and Roman 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliograp hy of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxinecuam, Dr. T. A. Buenaer, Professor Sipney N. Deans, Pro- 
fessor Harotp N. Fow er, Professor R. Hastines, Professor Ermer T. 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. S. Peass, Professor 8. B. PLatner, Professor Jonn C. 
Dr. Joun Professor ARTHUR L. WHEELER and the Editors, especially Professor 
MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNnat material published after Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, but the publication of summaries of articles in foreign periodicals not received 
during the war is begun. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 118-119. 
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denarii of the first and second centuries. A tentative reading of the recently 
discovered Thracian inscription makes the dedicator one of the Tilataei, 
TrAaraia, of Thucydides. 

ELAEUS.—Excavation of the Necropolis.—During the Gallipoli campaign of 
1915 French entrenching operations opened a necropolis on the hill at Eski- 
hissarlik near the mouth of the Dardanelles. Systematic exploration, often 
under fire, was carried on from July 8 to September 30. The results are set 
forth in detail in B. C. H. XXXIX, 1915, pp. 135-240 (12 pls.; 10 figs.) by 
J. CHAMONARD, E. Duorme, and F. Coursy, while a brief account of a later 
campaign from October 7 to December 12 is given by Lieutenant J. Leune. 
Extracts from two letters by Dr. LEuTHREAU are appended. The necropolis 
must have belonged to the Athenian colony, Elaeus, the site of which is thus 
fixed at the point chosen by Choiseul-Gouffier. The burials were generally 
in stone sarcophagi; less often in large pithoi. Both sarcophagi and pithoi 
were completely covered by earth. If stelae were erected, they have disap- 
peared. The necropolis was in use at the end of the sixth and during the fifth 
century. Some of the tombs were reused in the third or second century. In 
the first campaign 38 sarcophagi and 18 pithoi were uncovered. A complete 
inventory of the contents is given. There is also a brief list of the contents of 
nine pithoi found in the second campaign. The objects buried were chiefly small 
vases of clay and glass, terracotta statuettes, ornaments, some lamps, and a few 
tools. The earlier vases were Attic, the later from Asia Minor. 

MACEDONIA AND THRACE.—Inscriptions—In B. C. H. XXXVII, 
1913, pp. 84-154 (17 figs.) C. Avezou and C. Picarp publish fifty-two in- 
scriptions collected in Macedonia and Thrace in 1911-1912. The first group 
(34) was then in the museum established by the Turks in the school Sultanieh 
in Salonica. It includes.a very fragmentary letter of M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus dated in 165 a.p., an edict of an imperial magistrate, dedications, and 
sepulchral inscriptions, many of the latter accompanied by reliefs. Two stones 
bear the Thracian horseman, and three the symbolic raised hands. One in- 
scription seems to refer to a Mithraic cult, and another to the cult of oriental 
deities, among whom is Hermanubis, whose name appears here for the first 
time in an inscription. The other inscriptions are from Abdera (10), including 
a stele with four decrees of the second century B.c.,—one of proxeny and three 
in honor of Romans,—Maronea (6), and Trajanopolis ad Hebrum (3). Ibid. 
p. 447, the authors add notes to their article. Ibid. XXXVIII, 1914, pp. 
63-70, M. Hotteaux comments on two of the decrees in honor of Romans 
from Abdera, and suggests modifications in the restorations of the editors. 

NECROLOGY.—A List of Deaths.—In R. Arch. IX, 1919, p. 397, X. records 
the death of a number of German archaeologists in addition to those (Conze, 
Helbig, etc.) already mentioned since 1914. They are H. Latterman (August 
6, 1914); H. Kohl (September 24, 1914); S. Sudhaus (November 22, 1914); 
K. Hadaczek (December 19, 1914); C. Kliigmann (January 18, 1915); R. 
Wiinsch (May 17, 1915); G. Loeschcke (November 26, 1915); F. Hauser 
(February 20, 1917); Botho Graef (April 9, 1917); G. Kérte (August 17, 1917); 
Hermann Winnefeld (April 30, 1918); and the following, the dates of whose 
death are not given: E. Borrmann, D. Fimmen, K. Kérber, M. Meurer, F. 
Ohlenschlager, M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, H. von Rohden, A. Schéne, P. Weiz- 
sicker, A. Mahler, G. Pollak, S. Wide (Sweden). The names of the following 
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orientalists and biblical scholars are added: R. B. Briinnow (United States), 
F. Fita (Spain), Eb. Nestle, R. Gregory, H. von Soden (Germany). 

Clarence Bicknell.—Born near London in 1842, Clarence Bicknell died in 
Italy July 17, 1918. Primarily a botanist, he was greatly interested in the 
rock-cuttings of the Maritime Alps. His Guide to the Prehistoric Rock Engrav- 
ings of the Italian Maritime Alps appeared in 1913 (Bordighera; 46 pls.). He 
left his archaeological museum to the town of Bordighera, other collections to 
the University of Genoa. (S.R., R. Arch. [X, 1919, p. 394; ef. B. Pal. It. 1918, 
p. 140.) 

Xavier Charmes.— Xavier Charmes, born at Aurillac November 23, 1849, 
died at Paris May 5, 1919. Not an archaeologist by profession, but engaged 
in the administration of public instruction, he was chiefly instrumental in the 
reform of the Comité des Travaux historiques et scientifiques and the creation 
of the French institute of archaeology at Cairo, the permanent mission in 
Tunisia, and the mission in Susiana. (S.R., R. Arch. [X, 1919, pp. 392 f.) 

Victor Commont.—Born at Péronne in 1866, Victor Commont, professor in 
the normal school at Amiens, died at Abbeville, April 4, 1918. He was devoted 
to geology, palaeontology, and prehistoric antiquity. His numerous articles 
on these subjects are scattered in various publications. (S. R., R. Arch. IX, 
1919, p. 197.) 

Gustavo Frizzoni.—Gustavo Frizzoni was born at Bergamo August 11, 1840, 
and died at Milan, February 10, 1919. He was a protégé and follower of 
Morelli, whose works he edited. He was the author of numerous articles, 
some of which were collected in a volume, Arte italiana del Rinascimento (1891), 
and a catalogue of the galleries of Bergamo. He left a fine collection of early 
paintings. (S.R., R. Arch. IX, 1919, p. 395.) 

Georges Lafenestre.—Born at Orléans, educated at Paris, Georges Lafenestre 
died at Bourg-la-Reine, March 19, 1919, at the age of 82 years. He had been 
successively conservator of paintings at the Louvre, professor in the Ecole du 
Louvre, then at the Collége de France, member of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, and conservator of the Musée Condé at Chantilly. He was primarily 
a poet, but also a critic of art possessed of wide knowledge and excellent taste. 
He was the author of illustrated works on Titian, Fouquet, Italian painting (his 
best work, but not completed) and St. Francis. His articles on French and 
Italian primitifs, his numerous Salons, and the series La Peinture en Europe 
(in collaboration with Eugéne Richtenberger) all testify to his taste and knowl- 
edge; but he lacked scientific education, and he made no important discoveries. 
(S. R., R. Arch. IX, 1919, p. 396.) 

Luigi Misciatelli—The accomplished and courteous prefect of the apostolic 
palaces (since 1905), Mgr. Luigi Misciatelli, to whom are due several improve- 
ments in the arrangement of the collections in the Vatican, died at. Rome, 
October 21, 1918, at the age of 67 years. (X., R. Arch. [X, 1919, p. 395.) 

W. Max Mueller.—Professor W. Max Mueller, Assistant Professor of 
Egyptology at the University of Pennsylvania and also Professor at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School, died of heart failure in the surf at Wildwood Crest, 
New Jersey, July 12, 1919. He was born at Gleisenberg, Germany, May 15, 
1862, studied at the Universities of Erlangen, Leipzig, Berlin, and Munich, 
receiving the degree of Ph.D. at Leipzig. He published a large number of 
articles on Egypt and Western Asia, and the following books: Asien und Europa 
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(1893); Die Liebespoesie der Alten Aegypter (1899); Egyptological Researches, 
3 vols. (1906-1919) published by the Carnegie Institution as the result of three 
trips to Egypt; Egyptian Mythology (1918). He left much important material 
in manuscript—W.N.B. 

Charles Fairfax Murray.—The great English connoisseur and constant bene- 
factor of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, Charles Fairfax Murray, 
died January 25,1919. (S.R., R. Arch. IX, 1919, p. 395.) 

Giuseppe Pellegrini—On December 2, 1918, Professor Giuseppe Pellegrini 
died at Este from fever contracted while working at a Bronze Age site at Feni- 
letto. He was born at Loreto, March 10, 1866, and studied at the University 
of Bologna. He was at different times connected with the museums of Bologna, 
Florence, Naples, and Ancona, and since 1907 was Professor of Archaeology 
at the University of Padua. He took part in many excavations and published 
many archaeological papers, especially in Not. Scav. (F. BarNaBeEt, Not. Scav. 
XV, 1919, pp. 207-209). 

Charles Ravaisson-Mollien.—Charles Ravaisson-Mollien died in May, 1919. 
He had been conservator adjunct of ancient sculpture in the Louvre. He had 
studied carefully the ancient statues, and was the author of most of the labels 
on the pedestals. He also published (six folio volumes, 1880-1891) the manu- 
scripts of Leonardo da Vinci in the Louvre. He was the author of a limited 
number of articles in the R. Arch. and other periodicals. (S. R., R. Arch. 
IX, 1919, p. 394.) 

Adolphe-Joseph Reinach.—In R. Arch. IX, 1919, pp. 191-193, is a notice by 
Sotomon Rernacu of his nephew, Adolphe-Joseph Reinach, who fell in battle, 
August 30, 1914. Born at Paris in 1887, he took advantage of all possible op- 
portunities for education. As a member of the School at Athens he showed 
unusual ability. The list of his writings, which is included in the notice, is 
evidence of remarkable fertility of thought, not merely of exceptional indus- 
try. His death is a great loss to classical scholarship. 

Pierre-Henri Requin.—The Abbé Requin, conservator of the Museum of the 
Popes, at Avignon, died toward the end of 1917. He made important discov- 
eries relating to the history of art in the county of Venaissin during the Renais- 
sance. He was the author of a Histoire de la faience de Moustiers (only Vol. I) 
and a Dictionnaire des artistes comtadins. (X, R. Arch. IX, 1919, p. 394.) 

Teresio Rivoira.—One of the most original of writers on architecture, Teresio 
Rivoira, died March 3, 1919, at the age of 68 years. His great work, Archi- 
tettura Lombarda, appeared in 1901 and was translated into English by G. M. 
Rushforth (1910). Rivoira finds the origin of the mediaeval architecture of 
western Europe not in the East, but in Rome and northern Italy. In 1914 he 
published his Architettura Musulmana, and at the time of his death was fin- 
ishing a general history of architecture in Italy to the seventeenth century. 
(Mrs. Evctnre Strona, London Times, Literary Supplement, March 27, 1919; 
R. Arch. TX, 1919, p. 396.) 

Antoine Héron de Villefosse.—In R. Arch. IX, 1919, pp. 381-390, is an 
obituary notice of Héron de Villefosse by S. Rernacu, with a selected list of 
his most important writings. Antoine-Marie-Albert Héron de Villefosse was 
born December 8, 1845, and died June 15, 1919, at Paris. Upon leaving the 
Ecole de Chartes in 1869 he was made attaché in the department of antiquities 
of the Louvre. He became conservator in 1886 and retired with the title of 
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director in 1918. He was active in caring for the treasures of the Louvre in 1871 
and also in the great war of 1914-1918. His activity as epigraphist and scholar 
was great in France and in the African colonies. He was honored by learned 
societies and the government, not only in France, but in other countries as 
well. His writings are numerous and important, lacking perhaps in creative 
imagination, but scholarly, accurate, and sound. The unfortunate purchase 
of the “tiara of Saitaphernes”’ is almost the only error he committed in his long 
and beneficent career. 

PAPHOS.—A Tetradrachm of Nicocles of Paphos.—In Num. Chron. 1919, 
pp. 64-65 (fig.) E.T. Newer. records the discovery (by F. M. Endicott) 
of the name NIKOKAEOY® (doubtless the famous king of Paphos) engraved 
in minute letters on the locks of the lion-skin headdress of Heracles on a coin of 
the Alexander-type. This should be the first instance of any ruler except 
Alexander himself, or his immediate successor, Philip III, venturing to put his. 
own name in full upon coins of this type. It was doubtless an early assertion 
by the Paphian monarch of his independence. 

PERINTHUS AND SELYMBRIA.—A Collection of Antiquities.—A cata- 
logue of the stone monuments belonging to A Stamoulis of Silivri, the ancient 
Selymbria, is published by G. Spurs in B. C. H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 534-641 
(51 figs.). The collection has been gradually gathered since 1859, and is almost 
wholly composed of objects from the region on the Propontis about Perin- 
thus and Selymbria. It has small artistic value, but is important from the 
unity of provenience. There is very little from pre-Roman times and nearly 
one-fourth of the monuments are Byzantine. They are divided into five 
groups: monumental sculpture; honorary and official monuments; votive monu- 
ments, including fifteen examples of the Thracian horseman; sepulchral monu- 
ments; indeterminate fragments. There are in all 106 numbers. All the 
sculpture and the more important inscriptions are reproduced, and a full 
bibliography is given for those previously published, about one-fourth of the 
whole. The bronzes and seals have been reserved by the owner for publica- 
tion by a society in Constantinople. 

ROUMANIA.—Recent Discoveries.—In Arch. Anz. 1915, cols. 236-270 (19 
figs.) V. PArvan publishes plans and photographs of the Roman camps at 
Ulmetum and Histria (Istriopolis) with a number of the more important Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, dating from the first to the sixth century, which illus- 
trate history and antiquities. At Costanza also much has been learned by 
recent excavations about the ancient Tomi. The Greek colony of Histria was 
placed, like that at Syracuse, upon an island close to a peninsula. Among the 
recent single finds, most of which are in the National Museum at Bucharest, 
are a marble head from a Roman portrait statue, of heroic size, from Silistra 
(Durostorum) and a new piece of the Aristagoras inscription from Histria, 
which names further public honors and shows that the whole document was. 
longer than has been supposed. 

THRACIAN CHERSONESE.—Recent Discoveries.—In B.C. H. XXXVI, 
1912, pp. 275-352 (2 pls.; 21 figs.) C. Prcarp and A. J. Reracu publish the 
results of a visit in 1910 to the Thracian Chersonese and the islands of Imbros, 
Lemnos, and Samothrace. The route led through Sestos, Koila, Madytos, and 
Elaeus in the Chersonese. One Latin and six Greek inscriptions are published 
and a number of small objects described. On Imbros and Lemnos details: 
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supplementary to the collections of Friedrich are noted, including additional 
inscriptions. The most important of these is an archaic Attic inscription of 
the first quarter of the fifth century which seems to prove the presence of 
Athenian cleruchs on the island before 476 B.c. On Samothrace the site of 
the Nike was examined, but no excavation was attempted. Ibid. p. 670, the 
authors add a number of minor corrections. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


JERUSALEM.—A Small Graeco-Roman Treasure.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1919, pp. 382-386 (fig.) S. Remvacu publishes the contents of a sarcophagus 
recently presented to the Louvre. It was discovered in December 1899 with 
three other sarcophagi while the foundations were being dug for a storehouse 
near the school of the Israel Alliance at Jerusalem. The others had been 
plundered, but this was intact and contained the skeleton of a woman and the 
following objects: 1, two pieces of a long plain gold band which probably served 
as a headband; 2, a gold button ornamented with the head of Medusa; 3, a 
gold necklace with clasp, consisting of two garnets set in gold and twenty-six 
others cut in the shape of flattened double cones; 4, a gold pendant in the shape 
of a ring to which were attached a key, a tiny amphora, a basket, a lamp, and 
a pomegranate, all of gold; 5, a gold ring with a youthful male head cut on 
the seal; 6, three pieces of a silver vase; 7, a piece of coarse red pottery. The 
garnets of the necklace are Syrian. The contents of this tomb have been kept 
in hiding since their discovery. The objects are all Graeco-Roman. 


ASIA MINOR 


AEOLIS AND IONIA.—Inscriptions.—In B. C. H. XXXVII, 1913, pp. 
155-246 (8 figs.) A. PLassart and C. Picarp publish or discuss fifty-three 
inscriptions studied during a trip in Asia Minor in 1912. The stones are from 
Cyme and Myrina in Aeolis, and Clazomenae, Teos, Chios, Colophon, Notion, 
and Smyrna in Ionia. Thirty-two are published for the first time; the texts 
of the others are corrected or explained. Among the new texts are a consider- 
able fragment of a law and two decrees of proxeny in Aeolic from Cyme; part 
of a lease from Clazomenae; a fragment of a lex sacra from Chios concerning 
the distribution of the parts of the victim; and a fragment of an honorary 
decree from Colophon, which gives for the first time the formulae there used. 
Ibid. pp. 448-449, the authors add notes and corrections, and J. Ketu identifies 
a fragment as part of the sacrificial calendar of Erythrae, two fragments of 
which were already known. 

CNIDIAN CHERSONESE.—Inscriptions.—In B.C. H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 
529-533 (fig.) N. D. Cuasraras publishes eight more short inscriptions from 
the Cnidian Chersonese (see Jbid. XXXIV, 1910, pp. 428 ff.; A. J. A. XV, 1911, 
p. 410). One is on a small cup, the others are sepulchral, so far as their nature 
can be made out. Jbid. p. 667, J. Harzre.p adds a note to show that an 
inscription in the first article contains the name of C. Julius Theopompus, 
a Cnidian who obtained the civitas libera for his fellow-citizens from Caesar 
in 48 B.c. 

COLOPHON.—The Sanctuary of Apollo Clarius.—In 1904 and 1907 trial 
excavations were conducted near the site of Colophon and the oracle of Apollo 
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Clarius. In 1913 the work was resumed with the aid of the French School at 
Athens, and in B. C. H. XX XIX, 1915, pp. 33-52 (2 pls.; 5 figs.) T. Macripy- 
BEY and C. Picarp summarize the results of the short campaign. Work was 
confined to the spot which was supposed to mark the site of the temple, but the 
building turned out to be merely the Propylaea, which were adjoined by a large 
exedra. The Propylaea were prostyle with four columns on the outside, and 
distyle in antis inside the temenos. There were three entrances in the central 
wall. About 125 inscriptions were found, the majority in situ. They are 
chiefly the records of the delegations sent to consult the oracle from many 
cities, for the most part in Asia Minor. The oracular grotto in the neighbor- 
ing hills was also explored, and yielded pottery extending from primitive sherds 
such as are found in Troy I to Attic, Hellenistic, and Roman wares. 

DASCYLIUM.—Graeco-Persian Reliefs.—In B.C. H. XX XVII, 1913, pp. 
340-357 (2 pls.; 8 figs.) T. Macripy publishes three fragmentary reliefs found 
in 1907 and 1910 at Erghili near Panderma, in the region where Munro places 
the ancient Dascylium. The first represents in front a procession of three 
women on horseback with two attendants on foot, with apparently a similar 
group on the left end, and Persian horsemen on the right. The second shows a 
Persian sacrifice, and the third another procession of Persian horsemen, differ- 
ing somewhat in style from the first relief. In spite of these stylistic differ- 
ences it seems clear that we have here the work of Greek artists under Persian 
influence, executed during the last part of the fifth century, probably for the 
satrap residing at Dascylium. Ibid. p. 358, the author publishes a Hellenistic 
relief, representing a funeral banquet, with a fragmentary inscription from the 
same neighborhood. 

RHODES.—New Stamps from Amphorae.—In B. C. H. XXXVIII, 1914, 
pp. 300-326, J. Paris publishes 262 stamps from amphorae in the collection of 
the Scolasticat des Freres des Ecoles chrétiennes at Rhodes, with brief notes. 
He also calls attention to certain synchronisms between the names of makers 
and of magistrates established by Rhodian stamps found in Athens and in 
Palestine. 


GREECE 


GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY IN 1914.—A summary of recent archaeological 
work in Greek lands was published by G. Karo in Arch. Anz. 1915, cols. 177- 
217. A large part of the work, both on new sites and in further study of old 
ones, was done by Greek officials and explorers and is reported in Ipaxrixa, 
*Apx. and the new ’Apxatodoytxdv AeATiov. In Athens, the Odeum of Pericles, 
southeast of the Acropolis and near the precinct of Dionysus, has been thoroughly 
studied (see A. J. A. XIX, 1915, pp. 345 f.; XX, 1916, pp. 360 f.). The old 
mosque near the Library of Hadrian has been converted into a Byzantine 
museum. Some work was done by the Germans in excavating the region of the 
Ceramicus outside of the Dipylon gate (see A. J. A. XX, 1916, pp. 361 f.). 
On the Acropolis, the construction of the Nike temple and the arrangement of its 
frieze have been further studied; part of the eastern portico of the Propylaea, 
including the roof, has been rebuilt with the original stones; the two museums 
have been rearranged, connected, and a large number of pre-Persian votive 
bronzes put on exhibition, as well as some clay vessels and lamps. An inscrip- 
tion dated 276/5 B.c., found in the precinct of Artemis in Salamis, is a decree 
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of the worshippers of Bendis, similar to one already known, of the year 249/8. 
The name ‘Pvéués is noticeable. At Sunium a part of the roof and pediment 
of the temple of Poseidon has been rebuilt and the date fixed as soon after 
450 B.c. In Boeotia, at the Ptoan sanctuary of Apollo, much has been ascer- 
tained of the history of the place and the construction of the temple. Orig- 
inally of wood in the time of the archaic statues, it was rebuilt of poros stone 
with terracotta trimmings in the period 550-500, perhaps by the Pisistratidae; 
destroyed by the soldiers of Alexander the Great it was again rebuilt on the 
old plan by Cassander in 316. It was hexastyle with very long cella and 
no opisthodomos. At Thebes a woman’s grave of the third century B.c. with 
its furnishings intact has been found. A herm of Heracles of the same period, 
with a curious metrical inscription was found at Thespiae. In Eretria a 
small temple in antis, dedicated to Isis and associated divinities was found in 
the area inside of an insula of houses. It belonged to a colony of Egyptian 
merchants settled there. The local museums at Chalcis, Tanagra, Thebes, and 
other places have been much improved by repairing and rearranging the 
objects exhibited, bringing others out of storage and in general systematizing 
the work. At Orchomenos the side chamber of the beehive tomb with the 
famous spiral net pattern has been reconstructed with the original stones, 
the thin facing slabs of the walls, also ornamented in relief, alone being too 
much broken to be set up. At Demetrias in Thessaly inscriptions and many 
terracotta statuettes, mostly of the type of the Praxitelean Aphrodite were 
found in the sanctuary of Pasicrata, who is thus shown to have been identical 
with Aphrodite, not with Artemis. The cult originated in Pagasae and was 
transferred to Demetrias with the inhabitants. The graves to which the 
painted stelae belonged, all later than 250 B.c., were found underneath still 
later Roman graves. The painted stelae themselves have been rearranged 
in the museum at Volo. At Dimini two beehive tombs were opened and 
found to contain skeletons, geometric pottery, and other objects. In Mace- 
donia, the ruins of the ancient capital Pella, have been explored. There are 
some underground rock-cut chambers, also a large house built in Hellenistic 
times and burnt down about the time of the Roman occupation in 168 B.c. 
The coins date from Philip II to the Romans. Not much has been found at 
Salonica, but some late Roman graves yielded brightly painted terracotta 
figurines, coins, and two Charon’s pennies of gold. Of the fragments of sculp- 
ture gathered in the local museum, a small statue of Hermes with the ram and an 
archaistic relief of a girl may be noticed. At Dion, a street, a theatre, a temple, 
and a paved agora have been found, and many inscriptions including a 
document of Philip V, a hymn to Asclepius, and both Greek and Roman grave- 
stones. At Philippi the French have excavated the necropolis and the theatre. 
The latter, the oldest part of which is of the time of Philip II, is very large and 
has the orchestra lower than the front row of seats. Among the inscriptions is 
a dedication to Isis made by a ‘‘medicus ex imperio pro salute coloniae Iuliae 
Philippensis.”’ The worship of Sylvanus is also recorded. In the newly liber- 
ated part of Epirus a small amount of work was done in 1914, and some inscrip- 
tions were published. Two very ancient Christian churches in Nicopolis were 
excavated and identified. At Thermon in Aetolia two distinct strata of re- 
mains are found below that of the seventh century temple. The lowest is a 
settlement, of the second millennium B.c., of round and elliptical houses with one 
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triangular house, containing Mycenaean and local pottery and noiron. Above 
it is a thick layer of the débris of sacrifices mixed with geometric sherds and 
bronzes and a few iron weapons. This definitely establishes the sequence of 
the Mycenaean Bronze Age and the geometric Iron Age. The stratification 
and many of the objects found are like those at Olympia, but here the continuity 
has not been broken by an inundation such as buried the older remains there. 
Two of the largest elliptical buildings (22 m. and 21.5 m. long) are divided by 
cross walls into three chambers, and one of them has the stone bases for an 
exterior ring of columns, perhaps not an original part of the building but still 
the oldest known example of this feature. This building was standing until 
toward the year 600 B.c. when it was succeeded by a rectangular temple of the 
same dimensions, the oldest temple of Apollo. Of the buildings under the 
temple one was probably the palace of the second millennium B.c. and the next 
one, of the beginning of the first millennium, was built after the revolution 
which drove out most of the royal families from Greece, and was the oldest 
temple in Greece. It is at least the oldest well-preserved building of the geo- 
metric period. At Corfu remains were found of a sixth century house having 
an inner court surrounded by a Doric colonnade. At Cephalonia a second 
rock-cut tomb has been opened, and small articles of gold, bronze, and glass and 
late Mycenaean pottery found. Graves of the fifth and following centuries 
contained few remains of the original furnishings. Terracottas and other ob- 
jects from a temple of which the foundations have not been found, show a de- 
pendence upon Elis, at least in the fourth century. At Olympia the German 
Institute has repaired and improved the museum building. The channel of 
the Cladeus has been regulated and a great deal has been done, especially in the 
northeast part of the site, in clearing up the scattered fragments of stone and 
placing them, so far as possible, in or near the buildings to which they belong. 
- It was hoped to finish the Altis in 1915. At Nauplia a museum has been 
established in the old mosque and objects found at Tiryns brought there. 
Excavations on the island of Cythera have yielded pottery of the second and 
third Late Minoan periods, and a steatite vase with engraved spiral net pat- 
tern. Further exploration here is expected to furnish some missing links be- 
tween Minoan and Mycenaean—island and mainland—art and culture. In 
Crete an important beehive tomb was opened at Piatanos, southwest of Gor- 
tyna, which showed in the lowest stratum burnt offerings and gold and copper 
articles, but no evidence of cremation of bodies. In an upper stratum were 
unburned bodies and a rich treasure of offerings of gold, copper, ivory, and 
stone. Some have analogies in early dynastic Egyptian remains and many of 
the stone vases resemble in fineness and beauty, the art of Mochlos. At Gurnes, 
southeast of Cnossus, were graves of the transition between Early and Middle 
Minoan and some rough hand-made pots not like anything else known in Min- 
oan art. At Psychro, near the cave which has been wrongly called the Dictean 
grotto of Zeus, the British School has excavated a small Minoan town of Late 
Minoan I-III, which has the best preserved town plan that has been found. 
There are groups of houses on three sides of an open square. Archaic Greek 
remains lie above the Minoan, but entirely separated, as by a period of desola- 
tion between the two occupations. A beehive tomb is in the necropolis. 
Some excavation has been begun in Western Crete, at Rhathymnos, at Atrepas 
(children’s graves of L. M. III, with the bodies in earthern jars and offerings of 
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small vases), at Axos (some 200 terracottas from a sanctuary of Demeter, rang- 
ing from the fifth century to Roman times), and at Eleutherna, where an an- 
cient stone bridge with a pitch of 45° is stillin use. In a necropolis of the sixth 
and fifth centuries in Chios the burials are in terracotta sarcophagi shaped like 
those of Clazomenae but unpainted. At Phanae, on the southern point of the 
island, some 50 Chian silver coins were found and the peribolos wall of a pre- 
cinct of Apollo. The earlier seventh century temple has disappeared, but there 
are remains of the temple of 550-500, which was left unfinished like the 
Heraeum at Samos. This is a promising field for future work. Details of an 
elaborate small Ionic temple much like the Treasury of the Ionians at Delphi 
were found in the neighboring village of Pyrgi. The French have been 
active at Delphi, Delos, and Thasos, as well as in Macedonia. 

ARGOS.—The Treaty between Cnossus and Tylissus.—In his earlier exca- 
vations at Argos W. Vouiuerarr found, and published in B. C. H. XXXIV, 
1910, pp. 331 f., part of a treaty between the Cretan cities of Cnossus and 
Tylissus, evidently made through the arbitration or mediation of Argos (cf. 
A. J. A. XIX, 1915, p. 349). In 1912 he discovered another considerable 
fragment joining the top of the first stone. It is published with a translation 
and commentary, in which are included further notes on the first fragment, 
in B. C. H. XXXVII, 1913, pp. 279-309 (pl.). At the end of the article are a 
number of brief notes on previously published Argive inscriptions. 

ATHENS.—Recent Discoveries.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1919, pp. 28-37 J 
Svoronos announces three important archaeological discoveries, all of which 
are concerned with numismatics. 1. G. Sotiriou has discovered in Elis the 
location of the mint established in 1246 by Guillaume I de Villehardouin. It 
was in the donjon of the Frankish fortress Clairmont. 2. In the fort at 
Cape Sunium the ancient mint known as that of the hero Stephanephoros has 
been found. An archaic relief representing the hero in the act of placing the 
crown on his head came to light and will soon be published. 3. A small 
gold coin, of which a variant was previously known, has recently been dis- 
covered in Athens. It is } of a hecte, and belongs to the series of gold staters 
which have a sacred basket as a symbol in the field. Instead of having the 
head of Athena as its type it has an aegis decorated with the Gorgon’s head. 
In style it is identical with the silver coins of Demetrius Poliorcetes. In 
296-294 when Demetrius was besieging Athens the tyrant Lachares melted 
down the sacred treasure of the Athenians for money. This treasure con- 
sisted chiefly of one hundred baskets of gold accumulated by Lycurgus and the 
gold, particularly the aegis, of the Athena Parthenos. Svoronos argues that 
the series of gold coins was made at this time, and that in the two little coins 
bearing the aegis we have some of the gold which once formed part of the aegis 
of the Athena Parthenos of Phidias. 

Attic Inscriptions of the Imperial Period.—In B. C. H. XX XVIII, 1914, pp. 
351-443 (22 figs.) P. Grarnpor comments on thirty-seven Attic inscriptions of 
the imperial period, including fifteen hitherto unpublished. Five relate to 
Herodes Atticus and his family; eight determine with greater precision than 
has been possible the dates of several archons; four relate to Hadrian. The 
commentary is very detailed, dealing with the text, the personages named, 
chronology, and the correction of the views advanced by earlier editors. 

The French School in 1917-18.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1919, pp. 162-180 
T. Homolle reports upon the activities of the French archaeological schools at 
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Athens and at Rome during the year 1917-18. In Greece the inscriptions at 
Delphi were studied, and at Delos some interesting discoveries were made such 
as the complete line of the wall of Triarius erected against the pirates in 69, 
several new streets near the theatre, and scanty remains of the Hippodrome. 
Archaeologists coéperated with the French army at Salonica. In this con- 
nection a thorough study of the monasteries of Athos was undertaken and 
thousands of photographs made. At Rome two members of the school re- 
mained and a report of their studies is given. 

DELOS.—Excavations in 1912—1913.—During 1912 the French campaign at 
Delos was partly devoted to examining the Stadium near the Gymnasium 
excavated in 1911, partly to clearing the Jewish synagogue south of the Sta- 
dium (see A. Plassart, Mélanges Holleaux, pp. 201-215; R. Bibl. XI, 1914, 
pp. 523-534), and partly to excavating a series of private houses east of the 
Stadium, which were further studied during the next year. The results are 
fully described in B. C. H. XL, 1916, pp. 145-256 (plan; 43 figs.) by A. Pias- 
SART, who directed the work in company with the late Charles Avezou (killed 
in action in the East in 1915). Five houses in one insula and two in another, 
with their adjacent shops, were completely cleared, as well as the streets bound- 
ing them. They show the usual construction and the general character of the 
houses excavated elsewhere on the island. All but one are built around courts 
and are more than one story high, but none are of special magnificence. It is 
possible that the one story building, which has a peculiar plan may not have 
been a dwelling, but its use is unknown. Nothing indicates that the buildings 
are earlier than the Graeco-Roman period, and, apart from the Jewish synagogue, 
the quarter seems to have been unoccupied after the sack by Mithridates in 
88 B.c. Each house and shop is described in detail. Against the wall at the 
entrance of one house is an altar, and both the altar and the wall adjacent are 
decorated with the most important series of liturgical paintings yet found on 
Delos. It includes a libation, the sacrifice of a pig, scenes from contests, 
apparently in honor of the Lares and Genius of the family, and a large painting 
of Heracles. This house was occupied in the first century by an Italian, Q. 
Tullius Q. f., as is shown by an inscription in Greek and Latin on the base of a 
(lost) statue erected by three of his freedmen. Other houses were also dec- 
orated with paintings, all of which are noted with great precision. The only 
sculpture worthy of note was a Hellenistic herm with the head of a youthful 
satyr. A novelty in Delos is a large and deep (ca. 6.15 m.) well with a sub- 
terranean staircase leading down the interior to the water. When discovered 
the water was 1.50 m. deep, and reached to the twenty-third step. 

Inscriptions from the Gymnasium.—Thirty-one inscriptions found in or 
near the Gymnasium of Delos are published in B. C. H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 
387-435 (pl.; fig.) by A. PLassart. Eight date from the period of independ- 
ence, the rest from the second Athenian rule. Among these latter is a list of 
fifty-six gymnasiarchs from 166/5 to 112/1 B.c. The office is annual but it 
appears that in one year there were two incumbents. Among the numerous 
dedications is one of Ptolemy X, Soter II, dated in 111/0 B.c., in which the 
king calls himself eldest son of Euergetes II, showing that he adopted this 
title before 108 B.c., the accepted date. Jbid. pp. 436-438, P. Rousse dates 
the beginning of the list of gymnasiarchs in 167/6, doubts two officers in one 
year, and discusses the change made in 142/1, when the gymnasiarch was 
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chosen by the governor of the island and the frequenters of the Gymnasium, 
that is, the greater part of the free male population. Jbid. pp. 661-666 A. 
Piassart and C. Avezov add five inscriptions, including one copied by Ciriaco 
of Ancona, to the inscriptions from the Gymnasium. 

DELPHI.—New Inscriptions.—In B. C. H. XX XVIII, 1914, pp. 21-37 (5 
figs.) G. Buum publishes three inscriptions found at Delphi in 1912-1913. 
The first, a mere fragment, is part of a dedication by Attalus, and confirms the 
attribution to this king of the East Portico and its terrace. The second is 
apparently a fragment from the base bearing the statues of the Aetolian generals 
(Paus. X, 15, 2). The third is a long decree of the Amphictyonic Council in 
honor of Nicostratus of Larissa, who had been hieromnemon and ambassador 
to Rome. It is dated in 184-183 B.c. and throws light on the reconstitution of 
the Council in its traditional form and the relations of Athens and other Greek 
states to the Council and to Rome. 

ORCHOMENOS (ARCADIA).—Excavations and Inscriptions.—In B.C. H. 
XXXVIII, 1914, pp. 71-88 (3 pls.; 16 figs.) G. Buum and A. Puassart de- 
scribe briefly the results of a short excavation in 1913 at Orchomenos in Arca- 
dia. In the upper city the terrace of the Agora was found to contain a long 
stoa on the north side and at a right angle to this on the east a rectangular hall, 
probably the Bouleuterion. On a lower terrace the temple and altar of Ar- 
temis Mesopolitis were cleared. Farther north the foundations of a rectangu- 
lar structure were discovered, and beyond this the theatre was partially exca- 
vated. In the lower town the foundations of a Doric hexastyle peripteros, 100 
feet long and dating from the end of the sixth century, were uncovered. The 
smaller objects found included an archaic Dionysiac relief, small bronzes, and 
terracottas. The excavations confirmed the statement of Pausanias (VIII, 
13, 2) that in his day only the lower town was inhabited. Ibid. pp. 447-478 
(12 figs.), the same authors begin the publication of the inscriptions discovered 
by them. These include the partially erased dedication on the base of a statue 
of Areus, king of Sparta, and a number of votes of proxeny, inscribed on small 
bronze tablets found for the most part in the “Bouleuterion.”” The publica- 
tion of the inscriptions is continued ibid. XXXIX, 1915, pp. 53-134 (4 
figs.). A stele found in the temple of Artemis Mesopolitis contains a minute 
description of the boundary between Orchomenos and Methydrion, but unfor- 
tunately none of the landmarks used can be identified. In view of the political 
situation the probable date of this agreement is 369 B.c. The dialect of the 
inscription is treated in great detail. The excavations also brought to light 
the upper part of the cippus containing the treaty between Orchomenos and 
the neighboring Euaemon (J. G. V, 2, 343). It shows that the document was 
continuous, commencing on the front of the stone, continuing on the left face, 
and concluding on the right. It may be dated about 360-350 B.c. The text 
of both new and old fragments is printed with a translation and commentary. 
Five fragmentary inscriptions are also published, and a complete list of the 
coins found or bought during the excavations. The article concludes with 
additional notes on the inscriptions published before and historical comments 
on the decrees of the Aetolian league found at Thermon and published by G. 
Soteriades in ’Apx. AeAr. IT, 1915, pp. 45-58. 

PHARSALIA.—A Cave of the Nymphs and Chiron.—In B. C. H. XXXVI, 
1912, pp. 668-669, N. I. GIANNoPoULOs announces the discovery on the moun- 
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tain Prasinovouni near Pharsalia of a cave which an inscription shows was 
dedicated to the Nymphs and Chiron. Ibid. XX XVIII, 1914, p. 479, A. S. 
ARVANITOPOULOs points out that he discovered the inscriptions on rocks near 
Pharsalia and published an account of them in Ipaxrixé, 1910 and 1911. 

PHOCIS.—New Inscriptions.—In B. C. H. XXXVII, 1913, pp. 443-446, 
C. Avezou and G. Bivm publish seven inscriptions from various sites in Phocis. 
All are short and fragmentary, except a stele from Hyampolis containing two 
decrees of proxeny in favor of Orchomenians. 

TEGEA.—New Inscriptions.—In B. C. H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 353-386 (12 
figs.) K. A. Romatos publishes with a full commentary fourteen inscriptions 
found at various times near Tegea. They include an archaic fragment of the 
end of the sixth century, a bronze foot bearing the words Mo)éas éoles, an 
architectural fragment with specifications about an égodos, a long but badly 
damaged fragment of a lex sacra, lists of names, and honorary and votive 
inscriptions. 


ITALY 


CAVA DEI TERRENI.—A Hoard of Coins.—In 1907 a hoard of coins was 
found at Cava dei Terreni by a peasant. He disposed of some of them, and 
of these ninety Greek coins and forty-seven pieces of aes grave were published 
in Not. Scav. for 1908, pp. 84-85. The rest were seized by the carabinieri and, 
since the trial and condemnation of the finder, have been in the possession of the 
tribunal of Salerno. They are now transferred to the Naples museum and an 
account of them is given ibid. XV, 1919, pp. 268-269 by M. peta Corre. 
They are seventy-five in number and, with the exception of three Roman coins, 
are from Campanian and Sicilian towns; twenty-six are from Paestum. 

ESTE.—Miscellaneous Discoveries.—In the park of the Countess Albrizzi 
at Este numerous ruins of walls were found, with fragments of tiles, one of 
which was stamped with the name of C. Corelius Celer; also a tragic mask of 
Luna marble, and other fragmentsin- marble. The most important find consisted 
of three handsome mosaic pavements of rooms the walls of which had entirely 
disappeared. One of these had in its centre a picture of a vase with handles, 
resembling a crater, above which was the inscription, salvis amicis felix hic 
locus. (Atronso Atronst, Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 259-261.) 

FONTANA ELICE.—Miscellaneous Antiquities.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, 
pp. 263-265, A. Necrioxi reports the discovery at Fontana Elice of five or 
six tombs of the Villanova period and seven of the Roman period, along with 
various antiquities: fibulae, and fragments of pottery and terracotta. 

GRIZZANA.—An Etruscan Tomb.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 266-268, 
A. NeGRIOLI reports the discovery of an Etruscan tomb of the middle of the 
fifth century B.c., with vases. 

IMPRUNETA.—An Early Etruscan Sanctuary.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 
210-215, E. Gaui gives an account of the discovery, in the fall of 1917, of a 
very early Etruscan sanctuary at Impruneta, in the province of Firenze. In 
connection with the excavations there were found some Roman coins, fragments 
of pottery, and three small bronze figures, dimensions not given, called by 
the writer Apollo, Aphrodite, and Mars; also a bronze foot belonging to a larger 
statue. 
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MAGRE.—A Pre-Roman Sanctuary.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 169-207 
(32 figs.), G. PeLLeGRiN1 describes the discovery of a pre-Roman sanctuary at 
Magre (Vicenza), about a kilometer southwest of Schio, on an isolated hill. 
Attention was called to the site by the chance discovery of pieces of stag- 
horn inscribed with primitive characters, and part of a leaden bar. System- 
atic excavations were made in 1912, but a full report is now given for the first 
time. What appears to be the favissa of a temple was unearthed and numerous 
objects in bronze and stone were found. Most interesting of all are the stag- 
horns, of which thirteen are entire and eight others in a fragmentary condition, 
suggesting a cult of Artemis-Diana. The horns are inscribed in the Venetic 
alphabet with one or two noteworthy peculiarities ‘of an archaic nature. The 
language, however, is not Venetic. It is a dialect strongly affected by Etrus- 
can influences and was the language of a people who may have been the direct 
descendants of the Euganei. 

MONTEVEGLIO.—Bronzes of the Villanova Period.—In Not. Scav. XV, 
1919, pp. 262-263, A. NecGrioui reports the discovery at Monteveglio of 
bronze objects of the Villanova period, for the most part in fragments. 

OSTIA.—An Important Inscription.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 223-245, 
G. Cauza tells of the discovery of an important inscription, found in fragments 
in a late wall near the temple of Vulcan. The inscription consists of two parts, 
of which the larger gives a list of the quinquennales of a collegium, and the smal- 
ler, the curatores of the same college. The inscription contains more than two 
hundred names, of which one hundred and ninety-eight can readily be deci- 
phered or restored. They are arranged under consuls, beginning in the first 
list with Ti. Claudius Severus Proculus and C. Aufidius Victorinus of 200 
A.D. The list is not complete but comprises the years 200, 210, 218, 228, and 
237. The list of curatores is for the years 193, 194, and 201. The names of the 
consuls are in larger letters, as are also those of the regular quinquennales. 
Besides the latter there are under each year numerous quinquennales d(ecreto) 
d(ecurionum), and it is conjectured by the writer that the latter office was a 
preliminary to the former. The list is not an album, but fasti, perhaps of the 
Seviri Augustales. 

REGGIO AEMILIA.—A Roman Tomb.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 261- 
262, A. NeGrioui reports the discovery near the railway station at Reggio 
Aemilia of a Roman tomb, containing a leaden ossuarium, 15.5 cm. in height, 
with a cover of the same material 22.5 cm. in diameter, a lamp, three per- 
fume bottles of glass, and a badly corroded bronze coin. Since the coin was 
inscribed “‘tribunicia potestate xrziiz’”’ it must have been coined in the reign 
of Tiberius between June 27 of 36 a.p. and March 14 of 37. Coins, lamps, 
and another glass vase were found in the vicinity of the tomb. 

ROME.—A Replica of the Maiden of Antium.—The Museo Nazionale delle 
Terme has recently acquired a small marble torso, 21 cm. high, which proves to 
be a replica of the Maiden of Antium. The head and the lower part of the 
body from above the knees are gone. It was found in 1903 between the Piazza 
Venezia and the Via Fornari. The figure when complete could not have been 
more than 40 cm. high, but as far as drapery and movement are concerned it is a 
faithful copy. A small serpent hanging from the right arm suggests that the 
statuette represented a Hygieia. No other replica of this statue is known. 
(C. Antt, Boll. Arte, XIII, 1919, pp. 102-106; 5 figs.) 
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SARDINIA.—Recent Discoveries.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 285-331, 
A. TARAMELLI gives an account of exploration and research on the site of the 
ancient Cornus in Sardinia during May and June 1916, together with a history 
of the city. Twenty-four handsome glass vases of divers forms are described 
and illustrated. He also gives an account of the exploration of the remains of a 

toman villa at Sisiddu, of a prehistoric necropolis at Fanne Massa with inter- 
esting tombs and numerous vases; further, of Punic tombs at the same place, 
in the region called Mussori, and at Furrighesus. 

SOLFERINO.—Prehistoric Remains.—The collection of peat for fuel from 
beds which were formerly pools led to the discovery at Solferino of pile-work 
and other traces of prehistoric lake-dwellers. This part of the peat-beds will 
be protected and further excavations made. (G. Patroni, Not. Scav. XV, 
1919, pp. 257-259.) 

SYRACUSE.—The Catacombs of S. Lucia.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 
270-285, P. Orsi gives a detailed account of the exploration during 1916-1919 
of the Catacombs of S. Lucia with a number of inscriptions and paintings. 

VETULONIA.—A Roman Street.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 216-222, 
Lu1ci1 PERNIER tells of the discovery of a Roman street and building at Costa- 
murata, one of the three peaks of the elevation on which Vetulonia stands. 
The street, paved with polygonal blocks of limestone, ran from northeast to 
southwest and connected with a road of which traces had previously been 
found. Near by was a wall of large rectangular blocks of stone and other 
smaller walls belonging to a large room near which was the opening of an 
incient well. There were also found fragments of pottery and terracotta, 
including part of a puteal of terracotta probably belonging to the well. The 
writer gives an illustration and description of a somewhat similar puteal, found 
at Vetulonia in 1898 and now in the museum at Florence. 

VILLANOVA.—An Ancient Necropolis.—In Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 253- 
257, Pretro BARocELLI gives an account of the discovery of an ancient necro- 
polis at Villanova in October, 1919. Twenty-five tombs were found, none of 
which was larger than 1.40 by 0.50m. They showed evidences of the so-called 
secondary burial, as did the neolithic tombs found at Montjovet in 1909. 
Their orientation is east and west. 

VILLAZZANO.—A Villa with Sculptured Reliefs.—At Villazzano, on the 
road from Sorrento to Massalubrense, the remains of a large Roman villa have 
been found with a system of double stairways leading to an upper story. Its 
location suggests the villa of Pollio Felix (Statius, Silv. II, 2). In it a number 
of sculptures were found: a relief 1.80 by 1.30 m., representing, within a border 
of volutes of acanthus leaves and branches, a sacrifice to Diana. In the back- 
ground are a pine, two quince trees, and an oak, typical of the country. Diana, 
facing to the left, is seated on a rock near the centre of the picture, with a 
lighted altar before her, and is receiving a sacrifice offered by three youths in 
tunics. The first of these is the priest, while the other two carry the materials 
for the sacrifice. Behind the goddess stand two older men, who are shown to 
be huntsmen by their costume and by the two lances which each holds in his 
hand. The figure of Diana is of the conventional type. She wears a short, 
high-girt tunic, with a crescent-shaped diadem on her head and richly orna- 
mented shoes on her feet. A second relief, 1.75 by 1.05 m. and in a fragmentary 
condition, represents the triumph of Bacchus. The surviving portion shows a 
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satyr with a curved staff, who is leading the procession. He turns back to look 
at Silenus, who is riding upon a mule. In the foreground are seen the great 
heads of two panthers yoked together and at the bottom are the paws of the 
two beasts and traces of the car on which Bacchus rode. Another bit, restored 
by the writer from fourteen fragments, apparently belongs to the second relief. 
It shows the upper part of the figures of asatyrandamaenad. Near the fawn- 
skin across the satyr’s breast is the left arm of a woman, and in the hand a small 
thyrsus. Other fragments of reliefs represent a group of satyrs approaching 
an altar, a river deity, and a handsome bell-shaped capital ornamented with 
acanthus leaves, behind which rise pointed, lance-shaped leaves. The borders 
and the portrait character of the heads suggest the Flavian period, while other 
characteristics point to the work of a local sculptor influenced by south Italian 
art. (A. Levi, Not. Scav. XV, 1919, pp. 241-252.) 


FRANCE 


BETHISY-SAINT-MARTIN.—Roman Mile-stones.—In 1917 workmen 
widening the road between Bethisy-Saint-Martin (Oise) and the Gallo-Roman 
ruins of Champlieu discovered parts of four Roman mile-stones. There are 
thirty fragments in all, some of which still bear traces of red paint. Some let- 
ters were painted and not cut. These stones were grouped at the point where 
they were found at the end of the third century, and the erection of several at 
the same place was intended to show the allegiance of the town to the reign- 
ing emperor. The road was the Senlis-Soissons road. (E. ALBEerTInt, C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1919, pp. 46-55.) 

RIVIERES.—A Latin Inscription.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1919, pp. 479-484, 
A. Héron pve ViLueross®é publishes a votive inscription in Latin recently dis- 
covered in the commune of Riviéres (Charente). It reads Julia Malla Mallu- 
ronis fil(ia) numinibus Augustorum et deae Damonae Matubergnini 0b memo- 
riam Sulpiciae Silvanae filiae suae de suo posuit. This inscription shows that 
the cult of Damona extended to western Gaul. There was probably a small 
sanctuary dedicated to local deities at the place where the inscription was 
found. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON.—A Fragment of the Frieze of the Parthenon.—The fragment 
from the frieze of the Parthenon found in 1901 in a rockery (A. J. A. VII, 1903, 
p. 390) has been presented to the British Museum by the owner, Mr. J. J. 
Dumville Botterell of Colne Park, Essex, and will soon be restored to its orig- 
inal position at the left upper corner of slab XX XV (Michaelis) of the north 
frieze. (Boston Evening Transcript, Aug. 27, 1919, from the London Times.) 

New Greek Coins in the British Museum.—In Num. Chron. 1919, pp. 1-16 
(2 pls.), G. F. Hix describes and illustrates some of the more important 
acquisitions of Greek coins made by the British Museum in 1917 and 1918. 
Among them is a new type of Metapontum, and a pale gold coin of northern 
‘Gaul, one of a hoard of ten discovered by some Canadian soldiers near Lens. 

Antiquities from English Collections.—In March, 1919, Messrs. Spinck, of 
London, offered for sale a collection of antiquities from the Hope (Deepdene), 
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Peel, Kennedy, Clephan, Hilton Price, and other collections. A résumé of 
the illustrated catalogue, with notes and four drawings, is given by SALOMON 
tEINACH in R. Arch. TX, 1919, pp. 198-201. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


CYRENE.—A Statue of Victory.—About one kilometre southwest of Cyrene, 

on the site of the city of Balacrae, there have been found a number of inscrip- 
tions and votive sculptures which have been removed to the museum at Ben- 
gasi. Among them is a figure of Victory (Fig. 
1) which has affinities with the Lemnian 
Athena of Phidias, but is probably an eclectic 
work carved in imperial Roman times. 
Although a piece of decorative sculpture it 
preserves something of the grandeur of the 
original which inspired it. (Cron. B. A. VI, 
1919, p. 37; fig.) 

KHAMISSA.—A New Proconsul Africae. 

-In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1917, pp. 190-192, 

C. Pattu Lessert publishes an inscrip- 

tion recently found at Khamissa with the 

name of a new proconsul Africae, Valerius 

Severus. He appears to be the same man 

who was legatus of Lycia and Pamphylia in 

130 a.v. He held many important offices. 
RABAT.—Punico-Roman Graves.—In B. 

Soc. Ant. Fr. 1918, pp. 156-159. R. Caanat 

points out that several Roman or Punico- 

Roman graves have recently been discovered 

at Rabat in the Touarga quarter. Some were 

incineration graves constructed thus: below a 

slab was an amphora, or two amphorae, one 

fitted into the other, then the burial urn cov- 

ered with a cup. The inhumation graves were 

constructed of three slabs of stone. Very 

little funeral furniture was found in any of FieurEe 1.—Vicrory: 

these graves. The writer also calls attention CYRENE. 

to a Latin inscription recently found at 

Porte des Zaér in which GN is used as an abbreviation in place of the 

common CN. 

VOLUBILIS.—New Mosaics.—Two mosaics have recently been found at 
Volubilis in a house between the forum and the arch of Caracalla. One, some- 
what damaged, is 2.16 m. by 2.60 m. and depicts several men engaged in fish- 
ing. One man is preparing to cast a net. Two others near him are so broken 
that it is impossible to say just what they were doing. In the centre is a seated 
man fishing with a line and hook. A fish is biting at the hook while five others 
swim about it. Below the feet of this fisherman is a fish with snakelike body. 
A few letters of an inscription are preserved. The second mosaic came from 
an adjoining room and measures 1.77 m. by 2.11m. A nude man is represented 
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seated on a bay horse facing the tail. The horse is walking towards the right 
with its head lowered. It has for harness a collar and the upper part of a 
bridle. The rider clings to the horse’s collar with his left hand and with his 
right holds up a cup by the handle. Above the horse’s head and behind the 
rider is a long streamer. The scene appears to represent a victor with his prize. 
The drawing in both mosaics is poor but the subjects are portrayed in a rather 
lively fashion. They are the first mosaics with figures to be found at Volu- 
bilis. (A. Héron pe Vitterosse, B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1918, pp. 161-164.) 

The Statuette of a Mounted Youth.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1919, pp. 56-59 
(fig.), T. Rernacu calls attention to a bronze statuette of a youth found by 
Lieutenant L. Chatelain at Volubilis in November, 1918. It is 49 cm. high 
and represents a youth who was evidently mounted on horseback, but the 
horse is missing. The hands are placed as if holding the reins. The statuette 
dates from the first half of the fifth century B.c. and is almost perfectly pre- 
served, though somewhat oxidized. The headband suggests a victor in a 
horse race at some important festival. 


UNITED STATES 


CLEVELAND.—Classical Marbles.—In B. Cleve. Mus. VI, 1919, pp.43-—45 
(4 figs.), L. G. Extpripce publishes three Greek sculptures in the Museum. 
The latest of the three is a head of Aphrodite from Capri. A vague expres- 
sion is given to the head by the incomplete working of the details, and com- 
parison with the “Petworth Head” proves that the inspiration for the sculp- 


ture comes from Praxiteles. A fragmentary head, probably of the youthful 
Heracles, is an illustration of the realistic tendency of Hellenistic art; while 
the third example, a part of a circular altar or fountainhead, is decorated 
with a typical archaistic relief. The figures preserved on the piece represent 
Athena and perhaps Hermes, walking to the left. The museum also has 
some good examples of Roman decorative sculpture. Garden furniture, 
eonsisting of table, basin, and four herms, is said to have come from a villa 
which belonged to a certain Rectina, possibly the wife of the poet Cassius 
Bassus, who perished in the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 a.p. There is also a 
little stone urn decorated with putti, garlands, ete. (bid. pp. 72-74; fig.) 

A Roman Mosaic Pavement.—In B. Cleve. Mus. VI, 1919, pp. 103-104 (2 
figs.), F. A. W. publishes a mosaic pavement, of the first century A.p., of 
Roman workmanship which has recently been acquired by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. The design is conventional and bears little similarity to any 
others known., The pavement is supposed to have been excavated from the 
villa of Livia. 

NEW YORK.—The Treasure of Lahun.—In 1914 W. M. Flinders Petrie 
discovered at Lahun the tomb of the princess Sat-hathor-iunut, who was prob- 
ably the daughter of Senusert II of the twelfth dynasty. In a recess in the 
tomb was found all of the princess’s jewelry in perfect condition, except in so 
far as it had been injured by time. All but a few of the pieces discovered were 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. The most important object was a 
diadem (Fig. 2) consisting of a broad band of highly burnished gold over an 
inch wide and large enough to pass around the bushy wig of the period. In 
front was an uraeus of open work inlaid with lapis lazuli and carnelian. Around 
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the band were fifteen rosettes riveted to the band, into which was fitted a double 

plume of sheet gold the stem of which slipped through a gold flower. At the 

back and sides of the crown were streamers of gold which hung from hinges 

attached to the rosettes. The whole was over a foot and a half high. This 

diadem was retained by the museum at Cairo. There were also found two 

richly inlaid pectorals of the same design, one bearing the cartouche of Sen- 

usert II and the other of Amenemhat III. The latter was retained in Cairo. 

Other objects were a massive collar of large double lion-heads of gold with 

smaller quadruple lion-heads between; another collar or girdle of large gold 

cowrics with rhombic beads of gold, carnelian, and green feldspar; a necklace 

of beads of gold, lapis lazuli, and carnelian which probably held one of the pec- 

torals; another necklace of amethyst beads with two gold lion-claw pendants; 

a pair of deep armlets formed of six bars of 

gold each bearing two columns of thirty-seven 

rows of beads which held apart as many rows 

of minute beads of carnelian and turquoise, 

and bearing also the name and titles of 

Amenemhat III in blue and white on a ground 

of carnelian; also a similar pair of bracelets. 

Two pairs of small recumbent lions of gold 

and two pairs of larger gold lions may have 

been attached to the arms as amulets. 

Various other amulets of gold with colored 

inlay were found. The other objects were a 

pair of copper knives, a pair of copper razors 

with gold handles, three obsidian cosmetic 

vases with gold mounting on the brim, base, 

and lid, a large silver mirror with handle of 

obsidian richly inlaid, and with a head of 

Hathor of gold (retained in Cairo); two inlaid 

gold scarabs (one retained in Cairo), another 

of lapis lazuli, and a fourth of the same , 

material engraved with the cartouche of fygurRE 2—DrapeM oF SAT- 

Amenemhat ITT; and finally eight alabaster jars HATHOR-IUNUT: CalRo. 

for cosmetics and unguents. The jewelry had 

been placed in three caskets, two of which were of ivory veneer and one of wood. 

The first two can be restored. The tomb had been plundered, but this jewelry 

lay undisturbed in the recess where it had been placed at the time of burial. 

In a recess at the right were four very fine canopic jars in a limestone box. 

(A. M. Lytuaor, B. Metr. Mus. December, Pt. II, 1919, pp. 1-28; 26 figs.) 
Statues of Sekhmet.—The Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired 

seven colossal diorite statues of the lion-headed goddess Sekhmet. They came 

originally from the temple of Mut at Karnak where they were set up by Amen- 

hotep III, but were carried to England about 1830 and have recently been in 

the collection of Lord Amherst. In B. Metr. Mus. October, Pt. II, 1919, pp. 

3-23 (22 figs.), A. M. LyraHeoe describes the many excavations in the temple 

of Mut and gives the history of the statues of Sekhmet since their excavation. 
A Portrait of Herodotus.—The Metropolitan Museum has just discovered 

in its store-rooms an interesting life-size herm of Herodotus (Fig. 3). It was 
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acquired twenty-eight years ago and is said to have been found shortly before 
that time at Benha in Lower Egypt. Bernouilli records five portrait 
heads of Herodotus, but this one is as good as, if not better than, any 
of them. It was probably carved in the second century a.p., but goes 
back to an original of the fourth century 
B.c. (E. R(opinson), B. Metr. Mus. XIV, 
1919, pp. 171-173; 2 figs.) 

PHILADELPHIA.—A Tanagra Figurine.— 
In Mus. J. X, 1919, pp. 20-25 (fig.), S. B. 
L(uce) publishes a Tanagra figurine, 24.5 cm. 
high, representing a woman wearing chiton 
and himation, leaning gracefully against a 
pillar and playing double flutes. The subject 
is unusual. The figure is well preserved and 
retains much of its original color. 

A Black-Figured Scyphus.—In Mus. J. X, 
1919, pp. 15-19 (2 figs.), Miss E. F. R(amso) 
publishes a black-figured scyphus recently 
acquired by the University Museum. Her- 
acles is depicted on one side brandishing an 
axe over Nereus, who is running away, as are 
two Nereids. On the other side appear 
Athena, Iolaus, and Hermes followed by a 
ram. The decoration was intended as a 
single scene and is a good example of dra- 
matic composition. The vase probably dates from the end of the black- 
figured period. 

A Collection of Ancient Glass.—In Mus. J. X, 1919, pp. 156-165 (11 figs.), 
Miss E. F. R(ampo) describes a collection of 180 pieces of ancient glass 
acquired by the University Museum in 1916. They date from the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. to the fourth century a.p., but most of them were made in the 
century before or after the Christian era. The most interesting piece is a large, 
iridescent covered jar of turquoise blue. 

PROVIDENCE.—Pompeian Wall-Painting—A fragment of a Pompeian 
wall-painting recently acquired by the Rhode Island School of Design is pub- 
lished by H. 8. Hincxs in its Bulletin, VII, 1919, pp. 28-31 (fig.). The sub- 
ject is a woman holding a lyre, apparently an allegorical representation of the 
muse of music. The work belongs to the third and best period of Pompeian 
wall-painting. 


Fieure 3.—Bust or HeEr- 
opotus: New YorK. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


EGYPT 


CAIRO.—Tulunide Ornament.—In Burl. Mag. XXXV, 1919, pp. 180-188 
(3 pls.; fig.), K. A. C. Creswex publishes reproductions of stucco ornaments 
on the soffits of arches which were recently cleared of their layers of coarse 
plaster in the mosque of Ahmed Ibn Talin, Cairo. Historical data indicate 
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that the decorations of the mosque were influenced by the slightly earlier orna- 
ment at Samarr4, and the analysis of the pieces here published is withheld until 
the large quantity of examples of stucco ornament from S&marr4 now on their 
way to the British Museum can be studied. 


ITALY 


AREZZO.—An Example of Ceramics by Andrea Sansovino.—Vasari tells 
of a terracotta copy by Andrea Contucci, called Sansovino, of an antique medal 
portrait of Galba. Milanesi, followed by other commentators on the Vite, says 
that this terracotta is lost. In Boll. Arte, XIII, 1919, pp. 30-32 (pl.), A. DEL 
Vira publishes a majolica plaque in the Arezzo museum which he identifies 
as Sansovino’s head of Galba. It is a strong, forceful piece of modelling. But 
the principal interest that attaches to the identification concerns the problem 
of the collaboration of sculptors and workers in ceramics at this time. Vasari 
says that a splendid terracotta representing the Assumption, made by Sanso- 
vino for the church of 8. Agata in his native town, was glazed by “della Rob- 
bia.”” But that cannot be the case with the Galba portrait, for the varnish, 
colors, and technique are unlike those used in the della Robbia shop. A small 
amount of a peculiar and beautiful red color that is used on a clasp on Galba’s 
mantle leads to the identification of a Tuscan ceramic atelier, that of Cafag- 
giolo, as the one in which Sansovino’s terracotta plaque received its majolica 
glaze. 

ASSISI.—Andrea da Assisi—In Rass. d’Arte, XIX, 1919, pp. 33-36, 
U. Gwnour publishes documents relating to Andrea da Assisi, called the 
“Ingenious.” These notices prove that Vasari was not so incorrect as has 
been supposed in his account of that artist, who was one of the best pupils of 
Perugino. But no help is given in the matter of attributing definite work 
to the ‘‘Ingenious”’ painter. 

BOLOGNA.—Alessandro Menganti.—In Boll. Arte, XIII, 1919, pp. 107- 
108, C. Ricct calls attention to a Bolognese sculptor of the middle of the six- 
teenth century, Alessandro Menganti, who is overlooked by historians of art, 
e.g. he does not even appear in Cicognara’s Storia della Scultura. This is due 
to no lack of extant works or of documentary evidence for still others, nor yet 
to the quality of the sculptor’s work, the excellence of which is vouched for by 
the statue of Gregory XIII in Bologna. A dated portrait of the artist by Pas- 
sarotti in the Perugia gallery puts the date of his birth in 1531. 

FLORENCE.—Intarsia by Alberti—In L’ Arte, XXII, 1919, pp. 34-36 (4 
figs.), A. VENTURI publishes some examples of inlaid marble by Alberti in San 
Sepolero. They are of such a type as he describes in De re aedificatoria. 
Among them are the Rucellai and Medici stemmi. These exquisitely designed 
kaleidoscopic forms are among the most complete expressions of the dreams of 
the humanist architect. 

LUCCA.—A Madonna by Luca della Robbia.—In Burl. Mag. XXXV, 1919, 
pp. 49-55 (2 pls.), G. pz Nicoxa publishes a recently discovered Madonna by 
Luca della Robbia. It is in the church of San Michele at Lucca, and, in spite 
of some bad restorations, its authenticity is clearly proved by comparison with 
well-known works by Luca. It may be dated about 1440. Mention is here 
made also of an Annunciation in the little church of San Niccold, Florence, 
which is one of the best works of Andrea della Robbia and has hitherto 
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Ficure 4.—SceNnes FroM THE Lire or St. JoHN THE Baptist By HENRI 
Met pve Bies: MeEssINa. 


af 
4 
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remained altogether unknown. Permission has not yet been obtained to 
reproduce this important terracotta relief. 

MESSINA.—New Documents.—In Rass. d’Arte, XIX, 1919, pp. 75-80 
(fig.), E. Maucertr publishes nine documents which throw new light on the 
fifteenth century sculpture and painting of Messina. Some of the records 
concern Antonello and other known artists; some give us names that are new 
in the history of the art of Messina. Besides the documents, a marble tomb- 
stone (in the Museo Nazionale, Messina) of a young sculptor of Barcelona, 
Jaino Sisa, is published here for the first time. It is of interest as offering a 
new confirmation of the penetration of Catalan art into that of Sicily. 

Unpublished Paintings.—In Boll. Arte, XIII, 1919, pp. 77-79 (20 figs.), E. 
Mavcenr! describes a number of unpublished paintings of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries now in the Museo Nazionale of Messina. Some of these 
have only recently been cleaned so that they can really be seen. A Pieta has 
been classified under the name of Roger van der Weyden, and though this 
attribution is too ambitious, the work shows that master’s inspiration. A 
follower of Memling is responsible for a triptych of the Madonna and Saints. 
Another Flemish triptych of the sixteenth century represents the Crucifixion 
and Christ under the Cross and the Resurrection. But the gem of the Flemish 
group is the panel attributed to Henri Met de Bles, representing St. John the 
Baptist and scenes from his life (Fig. 4). A number of paintings belong to the 
circle about Antonello: a holy bishop, an altar pala with the Madonna, and 
the great polyptych formerly in the church of 8. Niccold in Castroreale. The 
badly damaged central part of a triptych representing the Holy Family recalls 
the Ferrarese manner. And, finally, the panel of the Rosary of the Virgin, 
with the fifteen mysteries and the figure of King David, belongs to the first 
part of the seventeenth century. 

MORRA.—Luca Signorelli—In L’ Arte, XXII, 1919, pp. 9-12 (4 figs.), A. 
VeENTURI publishes four frescoes at Morra, which, though in a very bad and 
neglected condition, bespeak the greatness of the art of Signorelli. They are: 
the Last Supper and Christ on the Mount of Olives (two compositions in one 
compartment of the wall where a door has been cut through, mutilating both 
paintings), the Virgin of the Misericordia, and the Redeemer. 

RAVENNA.—The Aquarium of the Archbishop’s Palace.—The building 
recently uncovered at Ravenna during the restoration of the Archbishop’s 
palace, and which is attracting so much attention from students of Ravenna, 
is identified by C. Ricct in Boll. Arte, XIII, 1919, pp. 33-36 (pl.; 2 figs.) as 
an aquarium. The building is constructed of brick. At its base are a series 
of arches with niches between and in the springing of the arches. Above this, 
in the semblance ef a cornice, is a row of small rectangular openings that give 
access to a tunnel extending the full length of the building. Above the cornice 
is an arcade, not giving access to a room or corridor, but forming isolated niches. 
A second “cornice” of small apertures surmounts this arcade. The explana- 
tion of the construction seems to be as follows: In the niches in the arches 
below were large reservoirs for fish, tortoises, etc. The “cornice’’ openings 
were for nests of free birds of the air, pigeons, sparrows, and the like, and the 
upper arcade niches, when covered with a netting, served as cages for rare 
birds. Certain proof of this identification of the building is given by Agnellus 
in his Liber Pontificalis, where, in his life of Giovanni VIII, he mentions the 
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location of the vivarium; this location corresponds exactly with that of the 
present building. The date also can be approximated. It must be later than 
that of the Oratorio of 8. Andrea (built between 494 and 519) against which it is 
built, and earlier than Giovanni VIII (archbishop of Ravenna from 777 to 784) 
in whose Life it is mentioned. It seems probable that it was built by Felix, 
archbishop of Ravenna from 707 to 723, who, returning from Constantinople, 
built a house called the house of Felix. The style accords with such a date. 

ROME.—Correggio.—The old tradition of the complete independence of 
Correggio is shattered by O. Hacen in Z. Bild. K. XXVIII, 1916-17, pp. 
110-120 (12 figs.). In spite of the literary evidence—beginning with Vasari— 
that Correggio did not visit Rome, sufficient proofs are here set forth to make 
such a visit certain and thus account for the sharp change in style that appears 
between the first certain work of Correggio, the Dresden Madonna with St. 
Francis (1514-15), and his next absolutely indubitable production, the fres- 
coes of the Camera of St. Paul in Parma. It has been contended that he does 
not show enough antique influence to have visited Rome. The Luna-Diana, 
the so-called Adonis, the Satyr, and other figures in the Camera of St. Paul 
refute this argument. Aside from their general classical character, their pos- 
sible prototypes can be found in definite antique examples. But still more 
convincing as proof of the Roman visit is the very close parallel—amounting 
almost to copying—between many of Correggio’s figures in the Camera of 
St. Paul and figures in the Vatican Loggia. 

Piero della Francesca.—Again Vasari is confirmed in a passage that has long 
been doubted by critics. G. Zippex in Rass. d’Arte, XIX, 1919, pp. 81-94 
(7 figs.) brings together documents, tradition, and stylistic analysis which 
prove that Vasari was correct in assigning to Pietro dal Borgo San Sepolcro- 
a considerable activity in Rome. - In the perspective decoration in the ‘‘Greek”’ 
room of the old Vatican library, where rich marble columns, elaborate archi- 
traves, and other architectural forms are painted with extraordinarily illusion- 
istic effect, we are to recognize the earliest work of Piero in Rome. The date 
of the document which connects Piero with the painting in a room for the pope 
—apparently this room—is 1459; so with this we are given a new date in the 
life and artistic career of the artist. Another important work, which, like 
that in the ‘‘Greek” room, has been assigned to Melozzo da Forli, can be quite 
definitely assigned to Piero in its principal execution. It is the famous paint- 
ing of Sixtus IV giving audience to Platina, now in the Vatican gallery, but 
formerly decorating a wall of the “Latin” room. The painting was begun by 
Piero in 1475, but in the following year, because of the loss of his eyesight, he 
had to turn over the completion of the work to his pupil, Melozzo. It appears 
from the name by which Piero is referred to in the Roman documents, Pietro 
di Benedetto dal Borgo, that he is the brother of Francesco di Benedetto dal 
Borgo, who figures very conspicuously in the documents as architect at the 
court of the pope. This may account for some of Piero’s commissions there. 

SASSOFERRATO.—Paolo Agabiti.—In Boll. Arte, XIII, 1919, pp. 91-94 
(4 pls.), A. Cotasant! ascribes four previously unidentified paintings to Paolo 
Agabiti from Sassoferrato, who is already known by dated works. The ear- 
liest of these is the Madonna between Sts. Francis and Dominic in the church 
of 8S. Colombano in Bologna, there attributed to the fifteenth century Bolognese 
school. The Pieta belonging to Signora Mongiardini Rembadi may be placed 
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among the artist’s works dating about 1511. The Madonna enthroned be- 
tween Saints, a fresco recently uncovered in the church of S. Esuperanzio in 
Cingoli (Fig. 5), which has been ascribed by the Venturis to Antonio Solario, 
is, upon close examination, to be placed among Agabiti’s works. The Entomb- 
ment in the Office of the Register in Gubbio appears to belong to the last period 
of the artist’s activity about 1531. 

URBINO.—A Stauroteca.—A stauroteca, or reliquary of the cross, which 
was deposited a few years ago in the National Gallery of the Marches at 


Figure 5.—MaAponNA AND SAINts BY AGABITI: CINGOLI. 


Urbino is published by L. Serra in Burl. Mag. XXXV, 1919, pp. 105-110 
(pl.). The richly adorned figures of Constantine and Helena form the chief 
interest of its decoration. Though it offers no new iconographical features, it 
shows a careful restatement of previously employed forms, and in its gorgeous 
but refined magnificence it finds no equal, perhaps, in any similar work in metal. 
The advanced character of the decorative treatment would indicate as the 
probable period of its execution the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 


PORTUGAL 


LISBON.—A New Diirer.—In Z. Bild. K. XXVIII, 1916-17, pp. 131-132 
(pl.), M. J. FrrepLAnper publishes a hitherto unknown painting of the Holy 
Family by Diirer which shortly before the war appeared in Lisbon and now 
belongs to Dr. Paul von Schwabach of Berlin. The painting is signed, in the 


w 
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manner of Diirer’s great altar works, with the monogram and beneath that: 
ALBERTVS DVRER | NORENBERGENSIS | FACIEBAT POST | VIR- 
GINIS PARTVM | 1509. 


FRANCE 


PARIS.—A New French Primitive-—In Gaz. B-A. XV, 1919, pp. 233-244 
(pl.; 2 figs.), G. BrréRe writes on a little tondo of the Pieta, a French primitive 
recently presented to the Louvre by M. Maurice Fenaille. This exquisite 
example shows some relationship to the larger tondo in the Louvre representing 
an Adoration of the Trinity by the Virgin and Angels, to the Entombment, 
also in the Louvre, and to a tondo representing the Coronation of the Virgin in 
the museum of Berlin. But manuscripts offer still better parallels—the more 
satisfactory because manuscripts are more often dated or dateable and can be 
more definitely attributed as regards nationality and even personal identity of 
authorship. The miniatures executed by Jacquemart de Hesdin offer many 
points for comparison with the tondo of the Pieta and give the best reasons for 
affirming the French origin of the latter. It is, then, to the period of great 
artistic activity that came during the reign of Charles VI, and more definitely 
to the years between 1390 and 1410, that the new acquisition seems to belong; 
and it comes, apparently, from an atelier of the Ile-de-France. 


SWITZERLAND 


BERNE.—A Self-Portrait of Roger van der Weyden.—In 1913 (Rep. f. 
K. XXXVI, pp. 297 ff.) H. Brandt published a study under the title of 
‘Kunsthistorisches bei einem Mystiker des 15. Jahrs.’ Ibid. XX XIX, 1916, 
pp. 15-30 (3 figs.), H. KaurrmMann makes known the author and title of the 
treatise there discussed by Bramdt and makes a correction in the interpretation 
of the Latin text which leads to the identification of a self-portrait of van der 
Weyden in the Trajan tapestry at Berne. The fifteenth century “Mystiker” 
is Cardinal Nicolaus of Cues (1401-64) and the place cited by Brandt is in his 
De visione dei sive de icona liber.. In this, when correctly read, we learn that at 
the time of his visit to Brussels in 1451, the cardinal saw a portrait of Roger in a 
splendid painting in the town hall. The portrait is described as looking out 
from the picture with eyes that follow the spectator. The most probable con- 
clusion is that the reference is to the much praised picture of Justice painted by 
Roger himself (it was in the town hall until the destruction of the latter in 
1695) and that in this picture Roger included a portrait of himself. Fortu- 
nately, we have a very faithful copy of this painting made ten years after its 
completion, i.e., at just about the time the cardinal saw the original. This 
copy is the Trajan tapestry at Berne, and in it there is a head answering the 
cardinal’s description. Moreover, this head stands out from the rest of the 
picture in every way: the coloring is altogether different from that of the other 
faces, the movement and pose is contrary to the rest, and while the other faces 
are passive expressions of one type, this one is full of vivacity and is almost a 
caricature in the very individual rendering of features. Further, its location 
in the composition and the direction of the gaze are thoroughly characteristic 
of self-portraits that appear in similar compositions of the fifteenth century. 
It is the earliest portrait of Roger that we have and the only one for which 
there is contemporary testimony. 
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GERMANY 


AUGSBURG.—Wilhelm van den Broeck.—Some alabaster reliefs in the 
Maximilian Museum in Augsburg afford the basis for a study of the sculptor, 
Wilhelm van den Broeck by T. MucHatt-Viesrook in Mh. f. Kunstw. XII, 
1919, pp. 57-65 (7 figs.). Hitherto that master has been merely a name; none 
of his works have been thought to be extant. Two of the reliefs in Augsburg, 
representing the Crucifixion, are signed and dated. The dates are 1560 and 
1562, and the signature, “‘Guilielmus Paludanus,” is the Latinized rendering 
of Wilhelm van den Broeck—other members of the family are familiar in 
literature. From documents we learn of the alabaster decoration of an altar 
for the Dominican church in Augsburg, consisting of reliefs of the Last Supper, 
the Crucifixion, and the Ascension, with parallel scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment. Reliefs answering all these descriptions are in the Maximilian Museum, 
attributed to various masters; but their stylistic qualities mark them without 
doubt as the work of one master, the master of the signed Crucifixions. A 
further confirmation of their provenance (from the altar of the Dominican 
church in Augsburg) is given by two coats of arms on the 1560 Crucifixion. 
These are the arms of prominent Augsburg families. In Wilhelm van den 
Broeck’s artistic qualities, which can be very satisfactorily studied in these 
examples, Italianized and pictorial features predominate. 

DANZIG.—Master Francke.—Paintings in Danzig published by H. Enren- 
BERG in Mh. f. Kunstw. X, 1917, pp. 26-31 (3 pls.) aid in the characterization 
of the Hamburg painter, Master Francke. Scenes from the life of St. Dorothea 
on an altar-piece from the Danzig church of Mary, and now in the city art 
museum, are, though somewhat inferior in quality, too closely related to the 
Hamburg Thomas-altar and the Nykyrko-altar now in the museum of Helsing- 
fors, both by Master Francke, to have been merely influenced by him. They 
seem rather to be his own work and earlier than either of the altar-pieces just 
referred to. There are other altar panels in this church which, if not by Master 
Francke himself, are at least so close to him in style that they are useful in mak- 
ing his manner more clear. They are a representation of the Trinity, which is 
very similar in arrangement to the Leipzig and Hamburg compositions of the 
Man of Sorrows, and the Ecce Homo and Entombment. The architecture 
in the Ecce Homo panel is strongly Italianized; the inspiration probably came 
by way of Prague. 

DARMSTADT.—The Marriage-Bed on the Alexander Casket.—In Mh. f. 
Kunstw. XII, 1919, pp. 66-67 (fig.), S. Poautayen-NEUWALL discusses the 
puzzling nuptial scene on the syncretic casket with scenes from the Romance of 
Alexander at Darmstadt. This scene has been connected with such prototypes 
as the marriage of Zeus and Hera on the Selinus metope and Hercules with a 
Nymph on various ancient gems, etc. But in all these instances the bed is 
lacking. The real prototype is rather to be sought in vase painting where 
banquet scenes take a form analogous to that of the Darmstadt casket. Posei- 
don and Amphitrite on a cylix from Vulci in the British Museum offer an exact 
parallel. 

DRESDEN.—The Cavazzola Picture.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. IX, 1916, pp. 
62-63 (pl.), J. Konier identifies the subject of the incomparable portrait by 
Cavazzola in the Dresden gallery. It is Giovanni Megli painted at about the 
age of 44 shortly before the artist died in 1522. The importance of Giovanni 
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Megli in contemporary history proves the fitness of the interpretation which 
Cavazzola has perpetuated. The portrait unites the realism of a Velasquez 
with the metaphysical penetration of a Piombo. 

LUBECK.—Hans Kemmer.—aA pupil of Cranach’s school is clearly char- 
acterized in Mh. f. Kunstw. X, 1917, pp. 1-7 (4 pls.) by K. Scuarrer, who 
attributes a number of paintings with a high degree of certainty to Hans Kem- 
mer of Lubeck. The paintings of the St. Olaf diptych in the church of St. 
Mary at Lubeck were attributed to Griinewald, Lucas Cranach, and Hans 
Cranach until in 1901 the contract from the Lubeck archives was published, 
giving in detail the agreement between the Kaufmannskompagnie der Bergen- 
fahrer at Lubeck and the painter Johann Kemmer. This document places the 
date of the work in 1522. The fact that a number of paintings so close in style 
to this work as to warrant the assumption that they are by the same artist are 
signed with the monogram H. K. makes their ascription to Johann or Hans 
Kemmer practically certain. The first of these, representing Christ and the 
adulteress, in a private collection in Lubeck, is dated 1530. A closer parallel 
could hardly be found than that between the woman here and a female figure 
in the Descent from the Cross on the St. Olaf altar. The monogram and the 
belief that this was a Leipzig production led Friedlander to attribute the work 
to Hans Krell, but the coats of arms prove that it was commissioned by a 
Lubeck family. A second work with Hans Kemmer’s monogram has the date 
1534. It is a small half-length portrait of a woman in the Leipzig museum 
and has also been attributed by Friedlander and by Bode to Hans Krell. In 
the provincial museum at Hanover is a Salvator Mundi with a pair of donors; 
the woman here is in feature and especially in costume a sister of the one repre- 
sented in the preceding portrait. It was painted three years later. A portrait 
of a man in the hands of a dealer in Berlin was painted in the same year as was 
the portrait of a woman. The fifth signed work is a so-called marriage plate 
with a painting of the Trinity, in the Schwerin museum. The date is 1540, and 
the coats of arms show that we are again dealing with a work of Lubeck. 
Another iess important and much restored work with the artist’s monogram 
represents Christ and_a donor and is in the museum for art and cultural history 
in Lubeck. Its principal interest is that it proves that the artist was still work- 
ing in Lubeck as late as 1544. Hans Kemmer must have been born about 
1495—his birthplace is not known. About 1515 he began studying under 

- Cranach and by 1522 was at work in Lubeck. 

WEIMER.—A New Self-Portrait of Diirer.—In Re p. f. K. XXXIX, 
1916, pp. 10-15 (5 figs.), F. Rou identifies a drawing in the Weimar museum as 
a self-portrait of Diirer. It is a careful representation of the nude figure 
shown to the knees. The example is of special importance because, unlike his 
self-portraits in Madrid, Munich, and Prague (the last is in the Rosary picture), 
where the artist shows himself with long curling locks hiding all but the front 
of his face, the hair is here bound up in a’ net and the shape of the skull is clearly 
drawn. The fact that the figure is not intended for any historical or ideal 
composition is another reason for our having a more realistic presentation here 
than in the others. The foreign characteristics of the head recall Diirer’s own 
account of his Hungarian paternal descent. The age of the subject and the 
style of the drawing date the work about 1499. 
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HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST.—Leonardo’s Equestrian Studies.—In an extensive investiga- 
tion of Leonardo’s development of the problem of representing a man on horse- 
back S. Meier (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XVII, 1916, pp. 213-250; 2 pls.; 15 
figs.) distinguishes between the drawings which served as studies for the eques- 
trian statue of Sforza and those for the Trivulzio monument. The most inter- 
esting result of the research is the demonstration that there are extant both 
models and copies of models made by Leonardo for these monuments. The 
four different compositions of horse and rider in the Milanese engraving have 
been considered copies of Leonardo’s drawings, but that they are copies of 
models is shown by the rectangular pedestals on which the groups are placed 
and by the fact that in each case there is a support under one of the upraised 
forefeet of the-horse. In two of the groups a vanquished warrior serves that 
purpose; but in the other two a tree stump is used. An almost exact parallel 
for the vanquished warrior in one of these compositions is found in a little 
bronze figure in the collection of Prince Trivulzio, Milan. Whether this is a 
model from Leonardo’s own hand or a copy after such a one cannot be said; 
that it is not a copy of the engraving is clear from the Leonardesque face, which 
cannot be seen in the engraving. All these models, represented by the engrav- 
ings and the bronze figure, are of studies for the Sforza monument. Copies of 
other variations of the group are to be seen in a silver-point drawing in Windsor 
and in a pen drawing in the Royal Graphic Collection in Munich. Both of 
these are clearly reproductions of small models made by Leonardo for the Sforza 
monument. Leonardo has left few drawings for the Trivulzio monument, but 
this scarcity is compensated for by a wonderful little bronze model for the 
group lately acquired by the Budapest museum. This equestrian study is 
undoubtedly the work of Leonardo (whether he was responsible for the actual 
casting of the bronze is an indifferent matter) and shows the farthest stage in 
the development of his investigation—continued through a quarter of a cen- 
tury—of the problem of the plastic representation of horse and rider. 


POLAND 


CRACOW.—The Czartoryski Raphael.—The much-disputed portrait in the 
Czartoryski collection at Cracow, which has been assigned now to Timoteo 
Viti, now to Sebastiano del Piombo, now to Guercino, and occasionally to 
Raphael is given a new interpretation by O. Fiscuen in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXVII, 1916, pp. 251-261 (pl.; 17 figs.). The subject has been as much 
disputed as the authorship. Attempts have been made to show that it repre- 
sents this or that youth of royal blood, and it has had a wide acceptation as a 
portrait of Raphael. But it is now shown that the subject is not a young man 
at all but a woman! Aside from the fact that the face, hands, and rounded 
body are those of a woman, the costume is not unusual for a female figure, and 
the long hair was not worn by men at all in the period to which the portrait 
belongs. Comparison with the types of women represented by Raphael and 
his atelier indicates that the beautiful Czartoryski portrait finds its place 
among those that apparently had as their model the baker’s daughter of Traste- 
vere, whom we know as La Fornarina. The work is that of Raphael himself. 
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SWEDEN 


STOCKHOLM.—Lambert Rycx.—In Burl. Mag. XXXV, 1919, pp. 56-61 
(pl.), T. Borentus publishes a Virgin and Child owned by M. C. Frisk of Stock- 
holm, which adds to the small amount of information regarding Flemish paint- 
ers in the art life of Sweden in the sixteenth century. The painting is signed 
by Lambert Ryecx Aertsz or Aertszoon of Antwerp, who spent some years in 
Sweden, and who has until now been a mere name in art history. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON.—A Diirer Drawing.—A little known drawing by Diirer, portray- 
ing Christ as the Man of Sorrows, which has just been acquired by the British 
Museum is published by C. Dopason in Burl. Mag. XXXV, 1919, pp. 61-62 
(pl.). It is in India ink, and the character of the half destroyed monogram, 
as well as the appearance of the drawing itself, dates the work about 1501. 

A Mosaic Panel.—In Burl. Mag. XXXV, 1919, p. 75 (pl.) there is published 
an ancient mosaic panel recently presented to the National Gallery. The sub- 
ject is a summary of the apsidal decoration of the Upper Church of 8S. Clemente 
at Rome. 

Bono da Ferrara.—Two panels in the collection of Mr. Henry Harris, repre- 
senting St. John the Baptist and St. Prosdochimus, are added by T. Borentus 
in Burl. Mag. XXXV, 1919, p. 179 (pl.) to the meagre list of Paduan quattro- 
cento paintings that have come down to us. Stylistic characteristics further 
mark the panels as the work of a definite follower of Squarcione, Bono da Fer- 
rara. Two of his authenticated works, besides others reasonably attributed to 
him, are extant. 

A Greek Icon.—An icon illustrating a Greek hymn, owned by Mr. N. Gian- 
nacopulo, is published by G. Eumorropovutos in Burl. Mag. XXXV, 1919, 
pp. 102-105 (pl.). The type is that which has the Virgin and Child on a large 
scale in the middle. It is a work of the sixteenth century and is signed by 
John Baryboze the Chiote. 

A Silver Reliquary Head.—In Burl. Mag. XXXV, 1919, p. 129 (2 pls.), M. 
Conway publishes a silver reliquary head lately acquired by Mr. Henry Harris. 
It is a rare monument, apparently Italian of the twelfth century. 

The Costessey Collection of Glass.—In Burl. Mag. XX XV, 1919, pp. 26-31 
(2 pls.) A. VALLANCE publishes some of the pieces of a collection of glass 
recently acquired by Mr. Grosvenor Thomas. The most interesting portion 
of the collection consists of a set of panels from a Jesse window, probably 
French, of about 1220 to 1240, too early for the motive to have been fully 
developed. A panel of the fifteenth century representing the Madonna is a 
superb example of French work. Other important pieces are a Dutch or 
Flemish Judgment of Solomon and Battle of Rephidim, a German series of 
scenes from the Passion of Our Lord, and two English armorial shields. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—Flemish Engravings.—Two engravings by Master \W/% re- 
cently acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts are published by F. C. in B. 
Mus. F. A. XVII, 1919, pp. 50-52 (2 figs.). They represent St. Bartholo- 
mew and St. John. Special interest attaches to this master because of his 
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relationship to Master E. S. and to Israhel van Meckenem. He served his 
apprenticeship under the former, and the latter, in turn, worked in his shop. 

Brussels Tapestries.—In B. Mus. F. A. XVII, 1919, pp. 52-53 (2 figs.), S. G. 
F. T. describes two Brussels tapestries which had long been lent to the Museum 
and have now been acquired permanently. They were made about the 
middle of the sixteenth century by a master-weaver who signs himself € + 
They represent the Battle of Ticinus and Scipio upbraiding Massinissa. 

CHICAGO.—Foliated Initials by Don Simone of Siena.—In Art in America, 
VIII, 1919, pp. 21-27 (pl.) E. H. Wixikrns describes the decorated initials of 
a beautiful manuscript of the Genealogia deorum of Boccaecio recently presented 
to the University of Chicago. The manuscript dates about 1380-1404 and 
was made for a friend of the ‘author. It is probable that it is the portrait of 
Boccaccio himself that appears in one of the initials. Similarity to manu- 
scripts known to be the work of Don Simone da Siena, and to others done 
under his direction or influence, clearly establishes the authorship of the Chi- 
cago manuscript. 

CLEVELAND.—Gothic Glass and Sculpture.—Among the objects of Gothic 
art recently exhibited in the Cleveland Museum of Art*were windows lately 
purchased by the Museum and a sculptured group of St. John blessing a kneel- 
ing knight lent by Messrs. Parish-Watson and Co. This group is clearly 
Burgundian in provenance and from an atelier still working in the manner of 
Claus Sluter. The knight’s armor dates it about 1450-1460. Two of the 
windows are from the early thirteenth century and may from their style be 
judged as derived from the same workshop as the windows in the cathedral of 
Le Mans—both influenced by Chartres. The third window is a little later, 
dating about 1250. (W. M. M., B. Cleve. Mus. VI, 1919, pp. 67-70; 4 figs.) 

DETROIT.—Bartolomeo Ramenghi.—In the Bulletin of the Detroit Mu- 
seum, XIII, 1919, pp. 58-59 (fig.), C. H. B. publishes a Madonna Enthroned 
between Saints by Bartolomeo Ramenghi, called Bagnacavallo, owned by 
the museum and but recently put on exhibition. The painting is signed and 
dated 1529. 

NEW YORK.—Breydenbach’s Itinerary.—A perfect copy of the first edition 
of Breydenbach’s Itinerary of a Voyage by Sea to the Holy Sepulchre, dated at 
Mayence, 1486 (0. s.) and printed by Erhard Reuwich, has recently been ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum. Aside from the text, which is extremely 
interesting, there are large views of Venice, Rhodes, Jerusalem, etc. But from 
a purely artistic point of view the most important and interesting cuts in the 
book are the frontispiece and the printer’s mark. (W. M. L., Jr., B. Metr. 
Mus. XIV, 1919, pp. 215-221; 3 figs.) 

A Statue of the School of Troyes.—A limestone polychrome statue of a 
pilgrim saint, probably St. Savina, of the school of Troyes is published by J. 
Breck in Art in America, VIII, 1919, pp. 3-6 (pl.). The statue is in the 
Metropolitan Museum and apparently is assignable to the second decade of 
the sixteenth century, when, in the revival of sculpture at Troyes, the Gothic 
tradition still prevailed against Italianism. 

A Twelfth Century Bronze.—A bronze base of an altar cross or reliquary 
of the twelfth century, which is among the recent accessions of the Metropolitan 
Museum, is published by G. E. P.; Jr., in B. Metr. Mus. XIV, 1919, pp. 222- 
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225 (fig.). Its principal characteristics relate it to the work of Godefroid de 
Claire and warrant its attribution to his school. 

Early Christian Ivories.—Two fragments of ivory in the Morgan collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum carved with the same composition, the Ascension, 
are discussed by J. B. in B. Metr. Mus. XIV, 1919, pp. 242-244 (fig.). The 
iconography is Palestinian (cf. E. T. Dewald, A. J. A. XIX, 1915, pp. 277 ff.) 
and the execution so closely related to Coptic work that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the ivories were carved in Palestine by Coptic craftsmen in the late 
sixth or early seventh century. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death.—A complete set of proofs of the woodcuts of 
Holbein’s Dance of Death, which has recently become the property of the 
Metropolitan Museum is discussed by W. M. I., Jr., in B. Meir. Mus. XIV, 
1919, pp. 231-235 (4 figs.). The set comes from an English private collection 
and is made up of examples from various editions. 

Gilded and Engraved Armor.—In B. Meir. Mus. XIV, 1919, pp. 210-215 (4 
figs.), B. Dean publishes a suit of armor for man and horse which has recently 
been acquired for the museum. It is almost complete in every detail and 
beautifully preserved. The date 1527 occurs three times in the ornamentation 
and the work appears to be French. There is good evidence for the belief that 
the armor was made originally for the Sieur Jacques Gourdon de Genouilhac 
(1466-1546), who was a distinguished courtier and warrior at the court of 
Louis XII and Francis I. The armor has up to the present been preserved in 
his family and assigned to him. 

A Crucifixion by Pesellino.—The principal interest in the small Crucifixion 
attributed to Pesellino, which was recently bought by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, lies in the landscape background. The part of the landscape in which 
the figures are immediately placed follows the old formal tradition, but beyond 
this is seen real landscape, treated in quite modern manner. The influence of 
Fra Angelico is evident in this innovation. (B. B., B. Meir. Mus. XIV, 1919, 
pp. 155-156; pl.) , 

Drawings from the Pembroke Collection.—The drawings among the late 
acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum to which attention is called by B. B. 
in B. Metr. Mus. XIV, 1919, pp. 136-140 (4 figs.) come principally from the 
sale of the Pembroke collection in 1917. The earliest of these, probably done 
by a Sienese in the middle of the fourteenth century, is a’copy of Giotto’s 
mosaic known as La Navicella made for old St. Peter’s in Rome. A drawing 
of a horse with anatomical measurements is now ascribed to Antonio Polla- 
juolo or his school. The profile of a woman, considered by Berenson as one of 
Leonardo’s studies for the Virgin and St. Anne, and three drawings by Correg- 
gio are also from the Pembroke collection. A sketch of St. Catherine by Diirer 
comes from the Poynter collection. 

ST. LOUIS.—Italian Renaissance Cassoni.—Two carved walnut. cassoni 
that have recently been acquired by the St. Louis City Art Museum are pub- 
lished in its Bulletin, IV, 1919, pp. 2-5 (2 figs.). The more important one is of 
the late Renaissance period and of Roman provenance, as is indicated by the 
influence of classical discoveries of that time in the shape of the chest and in 
the technique and subject matter—the latter is from classical mythology. 
The chest takes the form of a sarcophagus. The other cassone is Venetian, 
also of the sixteenth century, but still retaining the rectangular form of the 
earlier period. 
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French Renaissance Wood-carving.—<An interesting French carved wooden 
door which may probably be dated in the reign of Francis I has been obtained 
by the St. Louis City Art Museum. The work shows the blending of the 
Gothic and the Renaissance at just the period when the French craftsmen, 
under the influence of skilled workers from Italy, were rapidly forsaking the 
Gothic style for that of the Renaissance. The portrait-like heads on the door 
suggest that Ghiberti’s gates of the Baptistry at Florence were not unknown to 
the carvers of this specimen (Bulletin of the St. Louis City Art Museum, IV, 
1919, pp. 5-7; fig.). A French credence, formerly in the collection of M. Cha- 
briéres Arlés of Lyons, and now in the museum, belongs to about the same period 
as the door just referred to and shows the early manifestations of the inventive 
fancy of French wood-carvers, which was to come to rich fruition in succeeding 
centuries (Ibid. pp. 8-9; fig.). An important cabinet of the style of Jacques 
Androuet (ca. 1510-1580), called Du Cerceau, was formerly in the collection of 
Mr. T. Foster Shattock and on loan at the South Kensington Museum (Jbid. 
pp. 9-10; fig.). Finally, a carved walnut chair in the museum is of the period 
of Henry II and seems to have been closely associated with him, for the mono- 
gram which appears on it is probably that of the king and his mistress, Diane 
de Poitiers (Ibid. pp. 10—12; fig.). 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW MEXICO.—Excavations on the Animas River.—In Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of Natural History (X XVI, pt. 1, New York, 
1919), Eart H. Morris describes his excavations in the Aztec ruin on the 
Animas River, in San Juan County, New Mexico, during which excavations 
sixty-nine secular chambers and eight circular kivas were uncovered. A full 
account of the different finds is given. The writer says that architecturally 
the ruin is to be classed with Pueblo Bonito. The pottery resembles closely 
that prevailing at Mesa Verde, and indicates two periods of occupation. 

NEW YORK.—Rock Stations.—In Am. Anth. XXI, 1919, pp. 139-152, 
Max ScurasisuH describes his explorations in 129 rock stations in New York 
and New Jersey which show evidence of human occupation. Many of these 
were found along the streams and trade routes but more occur in the moun- 
tains. The sites contain animal bones, artifacts, and pottery fragments with 
typical Algonquin decorations. The writer discusses several geological features 
which determined which rock stations might be desirable for human habitation. 

OHIO.—The Ulrich Group of Mounds.—In the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, 1919, pp. 162-175 (6 figs.), T. B. Mrius describes the 
Ulrich group of mounds in Montgomery County. He examined four mounds. 
These contained a large number of flint implements, marine shell beads, copper 
objects, etc. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Abh.: Abhandlungen. Allg. Zig.: Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung. AlZ. 
Or.: Der alte Orient. Am. aes “American Anthropologist. Am. Archit.: 
American Architect. A.J.A.: American Journal of Archaeology. A.J. Num.: 
American Journal of Numismatics. A.J. Sem. Lang.: American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature. Amid. Mon.: Amides Monuments. Ant. 
Denk.: Antike Denkmiler. Ann. Arch. Anth.: Annals of Archaeology and An- 
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Wochenschrift. Bibl. Stud.: Biblische Studien. Bibl. World: The Biblical 
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Ministére. B.C.H.: Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. B. Cleve. Mus.: 
Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art. B. Inst. Eg.: Bulletin de l'Institut 
Egyptien (Cairo). B. Meir. Mus.: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. B. Mon.: Bulletin Monumental. B. Mus. Bruz.: Bulletin 
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F.A.: Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston. B. Num.: Bulletin de Numis- 
matique. B. R. J. Des.: Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design. B. 
Soc. Anth.: Bulletin de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. B.Com. Rom.: 
Bullettino d. Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma. B. Arch. 
Crist.: Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. B. Pal. Jt.: Bullettino di Palet- 
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und fiir Padagogik. Jb. Kunsth. Samm.: Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Annual Reports 
Reports II-XVII. (1881-1896.) Each, $0.50. The First Annual Report (1880), with accom- 
panying papers by Lewis H. Moraan, W. J. Stitiman, and Josera THACHER 
CuarkKeE (Pp. 163. Illustrated), is out of print. 


Papers—Classical Series 
Vol. I. (1882.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1881. By JosepH THACHER CLARKE, 
with an Appendix containing Inscriptions from Assos and Lesbos, and Papers by 
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